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Some International Aspects of the Home Economies 
Movement—By Eda Lord Demarest 

Kxtension Work in Home Economics—Home Economies in 
the Flooded Districts—By Mary Jessie Stone... 

News from Student Clubs—<Activities in State-Wide Work 
By-maidee BE. Stark 





Nutrition and Health Outline—Part IV—By H. M. Hemsing 
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Last Minute News to Subscribers 





Just before going to press it was decided to change the 
name of this publication to THE HOME ECONOMIST, 
and at the same time enlarge the publication and broadeii 
its scope. Be sure and read the partial announcement of 
this on page 146. Full details. will be found in the 
October issue. 
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were no automobiles, few 


telephones and none of the 





electric appliances which 
now save women so much 
time and labor. Grocers then 





had on their shelves very few 
of the package goods which 
now give all of us better food 
—a better balanced diet— 
than anyone thought of hav- : 
ing a quarter of acentury ago. . 

What a lot we’ve learned! In ac 
first year of the century, people thought 
that danger lurked in food in cans. We now know 
on the word of the highest scientific authority that 
food sterilized in sealed cans is, of all foods, most 
surely free from anything that can harm health. 
Just a little while ago people didn’t know, as we 
know to-day, how important is for everyone to have 
a liberal amount of milk every day. They didn’t 
know then, as we now know, how important it is that 
the milk be surely pure and absolutely clean. 

We now know how to be sure. Evaporated 


Milk is the modern form of pure milk that is abso- 
scientifically 





lutely safe. It is sterilized in sealed cans 
clean. Not a thing is added to the pure milk. Not 
a thing is taken from it but part of the water. By 
removing water, the milk is brought to the definite 
standard of richness fixed by the Government. The 
sterilization in the sealed can is an absolute guarantee 
that it is safe, wholesome milk. 

Milk is called “Nature’s most perfect food.” 
But it is that only when it is “‘whole’’ milk—when 
it contains all the food elements which nature puts 
in milk. Evaporated Milk a/ways contains all those 
elements. There is no cream line in Evaporated Milk. 
The cream never separates as in ordinary milk. It 


is kept in the milk by the homogenization process- 


Eighty-seven and one-half per cent. 
of cows’ milk is water. .. Twelve and 
one-half per cent. is butterfat, milk 
sugar, proteins and mineral salts (solids). 
Ordinary 
In ordinary milk the butterfat 


(cream) begins to separate as soon 
as the milk comes from the cow. 
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the breaking up of the fat globules so they will not 
separate. Evaporated Milk is never skimmed milk. 
Every drop is always uniformly rich in all the food 
elements of milk. 

Under the standard fixed by the United States 
Government, Evaporated Milk is more than twice as 
rich as ordinary milk. It is so rich it serves in place 
of cream, at less than half the cost of cream. With 
an equal part of water added, it is still richer than 
ordinary milk, and is suitable for every milk use. It 
costs less than ordinary milk. No matter how it is 
used—in place of cream, or as milk—it always has 
the “‘whole-milk’’ qualities which give better flavor 
and make better food. 

The pure, fresh milk, the sterilization, the sealed 
can, the Government standard, the ‘‘whole-milk’’ 
qualities—these points enable you to be sure when 
you use Evaporated Milk, that your milk supply is 
good, and safe, and wholesome. 

Let us send you our booklets “Eating for 
Efficiency” and “Tested Recipes” containing 
quantity recipes and other free booklets 
demonstrating the adaptability of Evaporated Milk 
to every cream and milk use. Grocers everywhere 
have this up-to-date cream and milk supply. 


In Evaporated Milk sixty per cent. of the 


water is removed. . . Therefore every 
drop contains more than twice as much 
Water Removed cream and other food substances. 


It is never skimmed milk... 
the butterfat never separates 
«+. the cream is kept in the milk, 
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EGINNING with the present is- 

sue FOOD AND HEALTH ED- 
UCATION will offer its readers a 
number of additional pages. We 
have long felt that enlargement 
was necessary if we are to keep 
pace with developments in our 
own field, and rejoice that the time 
has come when the original plan 
for the publication shall be another 
step nearer realization. 


As we thought over develop- 
ments in the field, and as we 
talked with the staff member who 
represented us at Asheville, it 
seemed as if we should plan to 
expand along six general lines: 1, 
the high school and college field; 
2, the home economics student 
club movement; 3, home demor- 
stration work; 4, home econom- 
ics work in countries other than 
our own; 5, items other than food 
which go to make up complete nu- 
trition including clothing and tex- 
tiles; 6, school and household 
equipment. 


While it is true that we have, 
from time to time, touched upon 
each of these points, owing to 
limitations of space they have 
never been systematically consid- 
ered. 


We shall continue to serve the 
teacher in primary and secondary 
schools, but even she will profit by 
these larger plans of ours. For un. 
less inter-relationships are under- 
stood and built upon we shall all 
fall short of realizing our dearest 
hopes. The power to envision a 


well-rounded piece of work is Gou- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


given, but the dogged determina- 
tion to overcome the actual ob 
stacles that block our progress 
toward the place at which our vis- 
ion shall become reality, THAT is 
something we must cultivate our- 
selves. And to exchange experi- 
ences along the way, to thrill at 
the accomplishments of our fel- 
lows; in short, to achieve under- 
standing of our own place in the 
picture, is, it seems to FOOD 
AND HEALTH EDUCATION, a 
marvelous help. 

Just how these new plans will 
work out in detail is on the knees 
of the gods. We do know this, 
however: that the first install- 
ments of material of broad scope 
are ready for the present issue, 
and we trust that our readers will 
share our pleasure and gratifica- 
tion therein. For example, Mrs. 
Demarest’s story of home econom- 
ics work overseas is an excellent 
introduction to what we hope will 
be a permanent teature. The 
Great War taught us to think in 
world terms, and home economics 
is but keeping step when it ex- 
tends its influence to other lands 
and, in turn, seeks inspiration 
from workers in those lands. 

Teachers who are working with 
more advanced students will wel- 
come Miss McKinnon to our list 
of contributors; those whose 
problems are tied up with the ad- 
ministration of rural homes will 
find Miss Stone’s article very sug- 
gestive, as showing what Home 
Demonstration Agents can do 
when occasion arises! 


The notes on student club ac- 


tivities and on school and house- 
hold equipment are _ intended 
merely as introductory. Just how 
best to develop our material in 
these and allied fields is some- 
thing that will ‘‘come,’’ we hope, 
as our readers respond to our new 
plans. 


Finally, we recall gratefully 
constructive help given us by Em- 
eline S. Whitcomb, Specialist in 
Home Economics, United States 
Bureau of Education, and, by way 
of charting our course in this new 
phase of our history, we once 
more turn to Miss Whitcomb. 


At the second national confer- 
ence of Home Economics Super- 
visors, called by Miss Whitcomb, 
the topic, ‘‘More Home Economics 
for More Students,’’ was consider- 
ed, and Mary M. Buckley, Super- 
visor, Domestic Science, Paterson, 
New Jersey, compiled some inter- 
esting data on the subject dis- 
cussed. It seemed to us that our 
readers might like to preserve the 
material for their own reference. 
Here is the summary: 


Second National Conference of Home 


Economics, Asheville, N. C. 


General Chairman Emeline S. Whitcomb, 
Specialist in Home Economics, 
United States Bureau of 
Education 


1. More Home Economics for More 
Students. 
A. Objectives and place of Home 


Economics in Elementary and 

Secondary education. 

Present practices in 

schools. 

(a) General Objections: 

(b) Studies and suggestions for 
time allotments: 


(Continued on Page 131) 
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Some International Aspects of the Home Economics 


Movement 


By Eda Lord Demarest 


Formerly Professor of Home Economics at Constantinople 


HE relationship of the American 

Home Econom’‘es Association to 

work in other countries, has been 
a very close relationship in some in- 
stances. In other cases we hope that 
the future holds much of mutual bene- 
fit, as we learn more about the condi- 
tions in other lands and as they con- 
tinue to develop Homemaking Educa- 
tion as a part of their national plans 
for education. 

You remember, that years ago, Mrs. 
Anne Strong of Cincinnati, went to In- 
dia at the request of one cf the nat ve 
Princes and trained young men in san- 
itation and hygiene and “village 
housekeeping.” She is now in New 
Zealand and directs the department at 
Dunedin University, where splendid 
courses are offered. Dr. Lillian Storms 
of Iowa, is with her and one of the 
gradiates of the 
University, after 
spending a year in 


In Japan we were represented (un- 
officially) by Miss Sarah Field at 
Kobe College. She has always worked 
for the “Cause” in addition to her 
other teaching. At Doshisha Universi- 
ty in Kyoto, Miss Denton has taught 
foods classes although her time was 
more than filled by other teaching and 
administrative duties. Both at Doshi- 
sha University and at Kobe College 
the Japanese teachers have taken over 
most of the class work. Etiquette is 
a very important phase of a Japanese 
girl’s education and this with Morals 
is always prescribed in the High 
Schools. This grade of school was an 
outgrowth of Mission Work and has 
keen a great bles:ing to the majority 
who, of course, do not go to co'leges. 
The Women’s College of Tokio is 
eager for courses in Home Economics 
and is waiting only for the necessary 


Woman's College 


mately be made available for women’s 
use. Home Economics must demons- 
trate more widely the reasons for its 
existence. All of us women must get 
out from under the bondage of things 
and customs and be free to use what 
ever creative ability we have, first, in 
solving the problems of the home and 
then in wider spheres of the villave, 
state and nation. 

In China, the position of women :s 
unique. The older women dominate 
the home; they reign supreme in family 
affairs. This has developed in them a 
remarkable managerial ability. So that 
training and_ scientific knowledge 
which is so highly honored in China, 
added to their natural competence, will 
give them more power and effective- 
ness. 

But science is not all! There is a 
point of view abcut family life to be 

gained from the 
study of Home Eco. 
nomics, and all of 





America for travel 
and study, has re- 
turned to New Zea. 
land. 

In 1919 the As- 
sociation raised 2 
fund of $7000 and 
actually established 
the Home Econom- 
ics Department in 
the Constantinople 
Woman's’ College, 
Turkey. Probably 
we shall always 
feel as though that 
department is ‘our 
child” in a special 
sense. First Mrs. 
Norton went, then 
Miss Murphy (now 
Mrs. Demarest) taught there and now 
Miss Ethel Stilz carries on. Miss 
Bertha Cold, Miss Sara Tuck, Miss 
Coyne and Miss Irene Teagarden are 
home economists in Turkey, Greece 
and Syria. 

We have had a special interest in 
the work at Yenching College in Pek- 
ing, on account of Dean Ava Milam 's 
being there for two years and Miss 
Mill’s five year stay and because Miss 
Ho, a Chinese teacher, after two years 
of study in America at Oregon Agri- 
cultura' College (made possible by 
the students there), has returned to be 
in the department at Yenching. She 
will be in charge of the first Chinese 
Practice House. The courses which 
have been developing there have been 
described in the Journal of Home 
Economics. 





Constantinople Woman's College 


pieliminary survey. 

There are many interesting features 
about the work in Japan. It seems 
that there is a real demand for “for: 
eign cookery,” both American and 
Chinese! This comes not only from 
housekeepers (who want to please 
their more travelled husbands) but al- 
so from restaurateurs and hotel -nen. 
The latter, who have catered so suc- 
cessfully to tourists, have been quick 
to adopt American equipment, such as 
dish washers, mixing machines, and 
other labor-savers. because cheap elec- 
tric power is available in some places. 

Back of national food customs lie 
great physiological laws of which the 
masses are even m re ignorant than 
they are here. On the other hand some 
of the finest research in Nutrition is 
being done by orientals and must ulti- 


us need to be eman- 
cipated from small 
things. Women 
every where need 
to see their work i1 
its relation to the 
life of the world. 
Cannot Home Eco- 
nomics in its broad 
outlines help in 
this? 

In India, Home 
economics has oft- 
en and usually tak- 
en the form of prac- 
tical sanitation and 
hygiene, and noone 
knows the amount 
of helpful instruc- 
tion which English, 
Scotch and Ameri- 
can missionaries have given quietly 
and consistently. Certain High Schools 
now have courses and Isabella Tho- 
burn, one of India’s great colleges for 
women has tried to emphasize Home- 
making Courses in spite of obstacles 
of various kinds. Miss Florence Justin 
of Kansas, who has been Professor 
there. has just returned to America 
for advanced study. 

In Africa there are at this moment 
two important posts now _ vacant, 
where home economists of the finest 
type are needed. Are there not som® 
women under thirty with the training, 
the ability and the desire to go? In 
Egypt there are _ several mission 
schools where some instruction is giv- 
en, in Cairo, in Assiut and Luxor. 

The Latin-American countries are in 
line with the rest of us. We know of 
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a fine Training School for 
Economics Teachers in Brazil, a Hizh 
School in Lima, Peru, which will have 
the advantage of the latest devewp- 
ments in its Home Economics an] also 


Crandon Institute where Miss May 
Murphy also of O. A. C. has been 
teaching. 

It is interesting to know that in 
November (this year 1927) a meeting 
is to be held in Rome. This is the 
meeting of the International Associa- 
tion for Home Economics Instruction. 
The office is permanently in Fribourg, 
Switzerland and the American Associa- 
tion is urging all who can to join, both 
for the regular membership and for 
the report of the Rome meeting. You 
see the International Association is 











Practice House at Yenching College 


made up of representatives both men, 
and women, from most of the Europ- 
ean nations. In each country Home 
Economics instructicn has developed in 
a national way and each has a contri- 
bution to make toward the whoie 
problem. Some of the European 
countries are very advanced in this 
regard and in others the development 
has been slow and retarded by econom- 
ic and political conditions. Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if in a few years re- 
presentatives from the oriental coun- 
tries could come to such a meeting? 
For the national problems are only a 
part of the world problems of re- 
adjustments in family life. We are 
quite as slow as others to realize that 
we are in the midst of a great 
movement, so fundamental in ‘ts 
importance that it is inseparable 
from the daily life and welfare of the 
human family. 

Another interesting phase of our 
work is shown in the extensive foreign 
cubseription list of the Journal of 
Home Economics and also by the list 
of persons to whom the publications 
of the H. E. Bureau are sent. These 
show that all over the world there are 
men, women, and organizations who 
try to keep in touch with American 
educational progress. 

There are at the present time several 
foreign women studying at cur col- 
leges, who plan to return to their own 
countries to make use of their train- 
ing here. We must try to find ways 
and means of helping those who are 
fitted for this graduate work as in 
nearly every instance the foreign ex- 
change is in our favor. Only nationals 


trained as teachers of Home Econom- 
ics can make the best use of the na- 





tional culture. As culture is expressed 
in home life Home Economics must 
serve a Japanese purpose or a Chin- 
ese purpose or an Indian purpose. We 
can only give the benefit of our ex- 
perience in America and point out the 
great value of Home Economics as a 
science. They must make the applica- 
tions which fit their needs. For in- 
stance Miss Ho’s Masters thesis was 
a course of Study (H. E.) for High 
Schools in China. Isn't that a splendid 
contribution ? 

Now for some of the most pressing 
opportunities which cha.lenge us as 
teachers and students. 

1. A limited number of 
American teachers are needed. Their 
qualifications will determine largeiy, 
the progress of Home Economics in the 
countries where they work. 

2. The translation and adaptation of 
texts and extensive surveys and re- 
search to determ‘ne necds. 

3. Scholarships and interchange of 
students. (The Japanese students’ Club 
at International House, New York, 
sent an American to Japan for a year 
of study and travel!) 

4. Interchange of printed 
such as the results of research 
abroad, and courses of Italy. 

5. Increased interest in the develep- 
ment of courses in Child Care, and 
Training and Parent Education. 

6. The building and equipping of 
Home Management Houses at the 
women’s co'leges (Yenching has taken 
the lead in this). We are fortunate to 
have the hearty cooperation of The 
Department of The American Home, 
of the General Federation of Women’s 


qualified 


material 
done 





Clubs, through the Chairman, Mrs. 
Gawler of Yakima, of the committee 
on Home Economics Teaching. 

7. Most important, is the need to in- 
terpret the ideals and the scope of 
Home Economics to educators and in- 
fluential persons in each country and 
in all possible ways. 

These are simply a few of the In- 
ternational aspects of our profession. 
There are many others. The Inter- 
national committee will be glad to help 
teachers who find opportunity to in- 
terest their classes in foreign work. it 
also needs the active support of every 
one in the profession in its attempt to 











Homemakers of India 


Future 


stimulate and toster friendly reiations 
with our colleagues in other lands. 

It is quite possible that the interest 
shown by Americans in the world 
problem of the home in other countr-es ° 
(provided that interest is based on 
real understanding) may do as much 
to promote international amity as 
many of the great movements which 
are working toward that specific end. 





Editorial 
(Continued from Page 129) 
Grade No. Cities No. Periods No.Min. per 
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Home Economics Circular No. 2 of De 
partment of the Interior summarizes the 
time allotment as follows: 

Minimum time per week: 

Fourth grade—30 minutes twice a week. 

Fifth grade—60 minutes once a week. 

Sixth grade—90 minutes once a week. 

Seventh grade—90 minutes once a week. 

Eighth grade—90 minutes once a week 

High School—80 minutes daily. 
Maximum time per week: 

Forth grade—45 minutes three times a 

week. 

Fifth grade—75 minutes twice a week 

Sixth grade—90 minutes twice a week 

Seventh grade—90 minutes twice a week 

Eighth grade—90 minutes twice a week. 

High School—one double period daily. 

The minimum time per week that may 
be considered worth while in home eco 
nomics is one and one-half hours for 
cookery and one hour for sewing. Less 
time would seem a waste of money, time, 
and energy. 

Miss Wilhelmina H. Spohr, Ass’t. in H. 


A. Education 
March, 1926 

“We find that the trend is away from 
the lower grades. The favored placement 
of Household Arts work now is in grades 
7 and 8. They have tirst place. The work 
in grades 9, 10, 11 and 12 is tending to be 
elective. 

“You can now comparé your own school 
with the favored time allotment The 
favored length of period is from 60 to 9) 
minutes. In grade 7 two 45 minute periods 


Feachers College said in 


or a 9) minute pericd is a favored time 
allotment. In grade 8 two 45 minute 
periods or a 90 minute period is given 
again. Then in grades 9, 10, 11 and 12 


(high school) we tind as much as ten 45 
to 60 minute periods devoted to the work 
“Tt is rather interesting I think to look 
at some figures or the school girl popula 
tion receiving home economics training. 
“Of a study made from 14,056 schools, 
nearly 14.27% were getting work of this 
kind, only 50° of the 8th grade girl 
50% of the &th 
33.1/3% of the 9th 
25% of the 10th 
10% of the Ith 
10% of the 12th. 
“Now in those two grades 
more or less required, we have the highest 
number taking 


where it 1s 


In those grades where it 


becomes elective there is a decrease Is 
it the attitude the girls have for the work 
or because of entrance college examina 
tions or school administrators who make 


it impossible for the girls to program it 
What is the difficulty You have to de 
cide. 

“Attitude of administrators in regard to 
our work. Many are very much in faver 
of introducing work of this kind. Although 
when 15,000 high were asked 
whether they gave Home Economics, 3,000 
included courses and 8,000 did not. We 
frequently have courses but the girls can 
not find a place for them on their cur 
riculum.” 


schools 
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Home Economics in the Flooded Districts 


Home Demonstration Agent, Baton 


*R ATON ROUGE”—more intrigu- 
ing than “Red Stick,” isn’t it! 
Walk along Third avenue, the “main 
street” of Louisiana’s Capitol City. To 
your left “Ole Miss” on a rampage! 
Railroad tracks two feet higher—up— 
up to keep out of the water. Sand- 
bags—amillions of them, a repetition of 








Saving work for refugce help and 
learning a little about system 


and sanitation. 


nian’s ingenuity for a_ stretch of 
three hundred miles. “Main Street” 
converted overnight into a passage- 
way for truck loads of cots and blank- 
ets. From saucy little roadsters and 
dignified sedans alike float the banner 
of that intangible mother, the Red 
Cross. 

A turn to the left and we are in 
the pentagon of the “Old University.” 
Pause a minute. On your right the 
home of President Emeritus Boyd. If 
you are a stranger your eye has little 
time for the picturesque home set 
aside for “Colonel” Boyd, you can see 
only the two magnificent live oaks, 
gray moss covered; the beds of old 
fashioned marigold, phlox and long 
rows of daisies. Just across the street 
on Baton Rouge’s “Riverside” — the 
old barracks. All this I see as my 
mind wonders retrospgctively if not 
logically. Minds do not function in an 
orderly fashion during the first days 
of a refugee camp. The “close up” to 
dazed minds and heavy hearts be- 
comes personal to you. 

Called by the Red Cross to “help 
out” in the food situation, I wandered 
Friday and most of Saturday among 
the refugees. A queer way to begin 
planning meals for a crowd of twelve 
hundred people, you may say. Well, I 





By Mary Jessie Stone 


hold that the path to good nutrition 
should be paved with psychology. So 
I listened to their stories. Here sits 
a “special diet” case. I’m sure of that. 
Her hhusband’s ill, too. Vaccination 
goes hard with some people. “You see 
those pillows,’—sne points to the 
large barrack’s supporits—“My house 
had pillows that big, and the house cost 
$8000—all swept away; I can’t believe 
it. I had a $400 l ghting plant too and 
a $600 piano.” Middle aged these two 
and a family. Your mind immediately 
forms the idea of someone to take 
charge of special diet cases. We must 
see the nurse ana offer our services 
there, for she must visit all the camps. 








Lined up for breakfast. 


Going to another group I am greet- 
ed with Cajon jabber with a sprinkling 
of English. I take Mrs. Gautherier’s 
picture. Eighty-three years old and 
can’t speak English. I can’t speak 
French. In our separate languages 
though, from day to day, we hold long 
cenversations. ster eyes are kindly, 
behind the tew spectacles. She had 
lost those in her hasty ietreat when 
the levee broke. ‘“Meat—I have to 
have meat,” she entreats. “Do you like 
cornbread or bread?” A ‘feeler’ in 
my meal planning scheme. “My child- 
ren and me, we eat cornbread and 
syrup,” “Cafe au lait?” “Ou, and 
syrup.” There you have the food habit 
in the main of one poor Bayou de 
Glaises family. Do I intend to feed 
them just what they’ve been accustom- 
ed to? I do not. They would like 
gumbo with rice and coffee every day. 
I give them gumbo once a week, not 
the expensive chicken gumbo a New 
Yorker gloats over in Antoine’s but, 
weine gumbo. “Cafe au lait” for the 
children is a universal custom. That 
must be stopped. 


Rouge, Louisiana 


A day and half of just visiting and 
mentally planning to perfect a food 
organization; storage place, downtown, 
the Ice Company gratis, of course. 
Food orders each day. Menus for the 
two kitchens, copies to the hospital. 
Knowledge of food habits makes a dif- 
ficult problem. Among the eligible 
foods, first, last and al the time. 
coffee. You may come to scoff this 
social institution in southern Louis- 
iana, but you become a convert if you 
don’t watch ou*. Cori bread and syrup, 
young and old alike. Bread ?—“Our 
bread is not so soft,” they will tell you. 
American bread, per se, is tasteless, 
isn’t it? Grits and rice, never with 
sugar or fruit, always with gravy. 
Cabbage? Ah, yes! Carrots, never 
matched a veritable army of eaters 
pick out little bits of carrots from 
stew! What a reward for my camou- 
flaging! I was more successful with 
the lettuce. Seeing the children re- 
move lettuce leaf (lettuce given the 
camp) I had it cut fine and mixed with 
sandwich filling. Gumbo, tne second 
universal dish. 

A screened in hastily constructed 
mess hall. This was built as an annex 
to a large room which was converted 
into a kitchen. On one side of the room 
was a store room; on the other a large 
screened porch wunere refugees daily 
peeled potatoes, string beans or cut 
cabbage. This mess hall became in 








One of the Refugees from Yellow 
Bayou, La. “Meat, I must eat 
meat,” she says. 


truth the “adult” cafeteria. Wisely 
the plan from the beginning had been 
to separate the “grown folks’ from 
the children. An outdoor rectangle 
had been built near a small kitchen. 
This was to be used for children and 
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mothers with babes in arms. The other 
kitchen was across the street way 


from the pentagon which was not a 
safe crossing for small cajon feet used 
to the freedom of palmetto paths. Left 
without an institutional manager, the 
scene that greeted my eyes was dis- 
couraging. 


A kind hearted but mis- 








A section of the adult camp. 


guided refugee was in charge of the 
adult kitchen. In fact, only refugee 
help was being used. To an institution- 


ally minded person, this condition 
alone is appalling enough. Right here 
a personality trait crops up which 


made our “Cajan Camp” a real pro- 
lem for the Red Cross. The most 
docile, the most courteous but the most 
individualistic people on the face of 
the globe, The Cajans. 


The Organization 


The services of one of the Home De- 
monstration staff members was com- 
manded. She was put in general charge 
of the adult mess hall. A member of 
the Home Demonstration rural clubs 
volunteered to serve and was assign- 
ed to the children’s kitchen. As “out- 
siders” they could accomplish what no 
refugee could accomplish in the way 
of systematizing and planning work. 
It takes a clear headed refugee to re- 
fuse a plate of food at three p. m. to a 
fellow sufferer! 

Rerouting in the adult hall — meal 
hour signs: Breakfast, 6:30 to 7:30; 
dinner, 12:00 to 1:00; supper 5:30 to 
6:30. No more unlocked door between 
meals in the kitchen. No more plates 
taken to rooms except by order of tne 
nurse. Rules are hard at any time but 
necessary in dealing with the crowd. 
They know so little about crowds or 
rules, these soft voiced peop.e, so we 
patiently explain the “why” to them, 
over and over. It’s like memorizing 
the multiplication tables, before we 
were educated through “Education” 
courses—Capital E. Repeat for the 
military is universal when they cry 
“halt” and you cast your eye to one 
side of a moss green belt. 

At entrance and exits of the mess 
hall we stationed these men. “Inlet” 
and “outlet” the signs read, words 
more familiar to the French tongue 
than Broadway “exits.” Patiently 
these men explained why food could 
not be taken to rooms, and patience 
was rewarded somewhat out of respect 








to Uncle Sam’s khaki! Everyone had 
been leaving his plate on the tables. 
This must be stopped, and was, quick- 
ly. At the “outlet” door three large 
containers were lined up empty before 
each meal. Apropos of that cog in the 
system. “Preacher,” the heavy work 
negro in the kitchen, had a failing me- 
mory for detail! «nd, Preacher’s feel- 
ings must be softly dealt with. At 
first, he had been cook, “ordained” for 
the profession maybe, but not trained! 

Another colored cook, a woman, suc- 
seeded “Preacher” whose feelings 
were saved when demotion came. 
Heavy work rose in his estimation as 
a job when chivalry in the form of a 
feminine cook entered the door! Read- 
ers who eat day after day in smooth 
running dining halls cannot appreciate 
the heroism required in dealing with 
“kitchen help.” Domestic trouble car- 
ries the problems, if not the glory, of 
military battle. The smoothing out, 
over-looking process is an _ essential 


part of the institutional work. 











Mrs. George Lemorane. Vaccination a 


thing of the past, she is ready to knit. 


The end of a meal. Plates left for 
tired help. How to change all this. 
Rvery boy longs to be a_ policeman. 
Four boys were picked from the crowu, 
restless eyed quick witted youngsters. 
They were told that we needed them 








law?” 
went four hands to my surprise. While 
I explained that everyone must put his 


scraps 





Leaders 


Their 
Policemen.” 


Refugee Boys with 
“Our Little 


at the doors and in the mess hall to 
see that the grown-ups practice one of 
life’s greatest lessons, waiting on one’s 
self. I asked them, ‘‘Would you be 
willing to take an oath to enforce the 
Wonderful youngsters! Up 


in the first container, paper 











plate in the second and cups, knives, 
forks and spoons in the third. Having 
due respect for all blue clads, and fear 
too for anywhere away from New 


York’s “Six feet, at least’? Irishmen, I 
hesitated to ask for the policemen’s 
badge of office. 
champion 


Hastily, purple grand 


hog ribbons were secured 











Cajan Children in Refugee Camp, 
Baton Rouge. Cleas hands 
before each meal. 


and pinned on suspenders or tied on 
belts. “Our policemen” little refugees 
—became an important part of an ef- 
ficient and still human organization 
and proudly they still wear the badge. 
It’s purple. It’s a badge of office and 
they respect it. Let’s hope they do not 
“see through” it. 


Sunday's Meal 


The real settling down process had 
begun. Groups gathered in the penta- 
gon sitting on Third Street’s curbing 
and gazing at the river watching an- 
other boat load of people. It began to 
rain a steady rain. Finally the crowd 
gathered under the tent or in the bar- 
racks. How glad I was that my first 
meal planned was a good one! For the 
grown-ups: Roast beef, Rice with 
gravy, Cabbage slaw, Milk or Coffee. 

I had struck a snag in planning this 
meal for “grown-ups.” The oven was 
not large enough for roast. Let’s see 
there is a French baker in town. He 
roasts all the meat for a delicatessen 
I know of. Down town I went Satur- 
day morning to see a French baker. 
“Would you bake some meat for ine 
refugees—250 rounds?” “Yes, I was in 
three floods.” A way to get the roast 
to Camp? “Yes, I'll get it up.” All 
army trucks were loaded with supplies 
and provisions during those early hec- 
tic days. Another thought in planning 
this meal. The French people are as 
particular as the Chinese are about 
their rice. Every grain must be dis- 
tinguishable. The cook has had poorly 
cooked rice. A French woman is sum- 
moned to demonstrate properly cooked 
rice. We can’t have even a rump roast 
often but how the men enjoyed some- 
thing that “stuck to their ribs” as they 
called it. And, remember the day was 





rainy and rain might mean another 
crevasse at home. 
Other Meals 
Food habits of years, unexpected 


donations, no place for cold storage— 
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big institutional problems all entering 
into good planning. 

The first aim in planning the meals 
was good nutrition. And, of course, 
at a low cost. Donations to be used. 
Alas, occasionally a few cabbages had 
decayed during slow shipping and 
some cookies too rancid to be even 
camouflaged. 

For breakfast, fruit, generally driea, 
or prunes and bread with sometimes 
gravy. For these people like gravy. 
Coffee of milk was served. At noon 
the heavy meal was given. We are 
thankful that our people are accustom- 
ed to light suppers. It means less work 
in the kitchen. Where faithful! refugees 
peel and serve, scrub and put away. 
(Cooked cabbage occasionally but not so 
brown. Raw cabbage frequently. Do- 
nated, as much of it was, I shall al- 
ways remember cabbage senders as 
godsends. Someone sends a few beets. 
Hastily we steam a few for the sick; 
the others are turned into the slaw for 
if we have cabbage raw often variety 
means mental cudgeling. We have 
blackeyed peas in store. Not two days 
in succession for there’s plenty of 
beans, parboiled, baked and_ served 
with tomato paste, which was donated. 
Thus variety is obtained. 

Time raoved on. The University 
Dairy across the street let us share 
their cold storage for left-over food, 
therefore, we had more opportunity for 
variety. Right here for the benefit of 
any institutional manager, let me say 
that no one could estimate exactly how 
many people we would serve each meal. 
Vaccination had begun! Milk three 
times a day for adults! For two weeks, 
yes, but the “army feeds on 32 cents a 
day.” The army? Stalwart men. Our 
refugees—spent men—lI have seen them 
faint from exhaustion during those 
first days of camp. “Five weeks on the 
levee, three hours sleep”—beaten at 
last—plenty of milk fcr them as you 
would for people with wasting di- 
seases. They are going back, these 
people, to fields laid waste. Surely 
Teche Country with bayous where 
water lilies grow, where even the poor- 
est French home is riotous with flow- 
ers and gardens had flourished for 
weeks. Should we send these men and 
women back where there is no food, 
spent or .hall we send them back phy- 
sically fit? The Red Cress answered, 
“Physically Fit.” 


The Children's Diet 


The edict went forth—‘Absolutely no 
children over twelve years eat in Mess 
Hall No. 2.” For the first time children 
were served butter. For the first time 
we had toast. Breakfast consisted of 
fruit—prunes, occasionally half an 
orange, sometimes dried apples, toast 
buttered and plen y of milk. No cof- 
fee for children. “But, you can’t break 
these children of the coffee habit in one 
month,” one woman emphatically as- 
serted. “Not unless I get them away 


from the mothers,’ I retorted. Two 
long rows of children lined up three 
times a day for meals. One of the re- 
fugees—a Frenchman—had trained all 
the youngsters to scrub their hands 
well. The soap had be2n used! Aimost 
every meal when I would pass the rows 
ot children, little hands would be 
thrust out to show that they were 
clean, and, some grown-ups think a 
month’s training not effective! 

The first meal after the coffee edict 
was issued, I sang with the kiddies. 
Can you imagine finding a group of 
children where the majority did not 
know, “It isn’t any trouble to 
s-m-i-l-e?” Then I said to them, 
“Someone told me that you wouldn’t 
drink milk, but I am not going to be- 
lieve it until you tell me.” Faith moves 
its “wondrous work to perform!” 
“How many are going to drink mik 
today?” Every hand—clean, mind you 
—up—all except two little urchins. 
One of these I discovered later drink- 
ing his milk. Around the group I went 
looking to see whether the children 
weve drinking their milk. They were 
—“to a man.” Eagerly or timidly as 
ili’ Cisposition ran, they pullec at my 
dress—‘I drank two cups.” Literally, 
they were cups—tin and full measure. 
Donations played a big part in so!lv- 
ing where food was to come from. 
Imagine the consternation of nurse and 
planner of meals when just before 
supper came kind dispensers of joy in 
the form of ice cream and individual 
boxes of candy. Well it was funny to 
discover children full of ice cream and 
candy frolicking on the green when the 
supper bell rang! One lesson was 
enough! Candy contributions were 
conscripted, put in storage and given 
out after the children had eaten. We 
made a game of that plan. 

As I went here and there from day 
to day, and saw little children care- 
fully brushing crumbs away and daily 
rounding out, the thought flashed 
through my mind, “What an education 
these camps are!” Next the thought— 
“Why not weigh and measure the 
children?” Accordingly, the schoo: 
nurse began this work May 16th. I 
quote, “There has been a remarkable 
improvement in the general appear- 
ance of the children and they have been 
remarkably well and happy.” Two hun- 
dred and _ fifty-five children were 
weighed and measured. Two hundred 
and one were underweight. One hun- 
dred and ninety-eight children were 
from five to eight pounds underweight. 
Only one child out of the two hundred 
and fifty-five was normel weight. 
Truly the Red Cross had made no mis- 
take in having educational work in the 
camps. On June 16th the total average 
gain was from one to eight pounds. 

No sickness except vaccination. 
That was astonishing to everyone. Five 
hospital patients—chronic and mater- 
nal cases. Good nursing, good food, 


sanitation rigidly enforced, from well 
sterilized dishes to careful garbage 
disposal and best of all—a_ personal 
interest everywhere. 


Vaccination days passed. In spots 
superstition cropped cut and bad arms 
caused alarm, but more among the 
grown-ups than among the children. 
We instituted a temporary lemonade 
ice—Bulgonan buttermilk or orange 
stand so that vaccinated feverish 
people could be a little more comfort- 
able during the day. 

Laws of right, through simple living, 
kindness everywhere at every time. 
And, heading the woman’s department 
of volunteer workers, an indefatigable, 
genuinely good woman—always cheer- 
ful, always efficient. 

The refugees? Appreciative, most 
of them. They pat you in passing or 
even more—these women. After all, 
human nature is the same whether its 
in Bayou de Glaises, Louisiana or Long 
Island, New York. We love, we hate— 
and, how we eat! 


Book Review 


“A Practical Guide for Teaching 
Healthful Living in the Lower Elemen- 
tary Grades.” By Donald Easton. 
Richard G. Badger, Publisher, Boston. 
Illus. $1.75. 


R. EASTON’S book presents the 
following chapters: Ways in 
Which the Teacher Can Conserve and 
Improve the Health of Children in 
Her Class; Critera by Which a Teach- 
er May Judge Whether or not Teach- 
ing Devices Suggested to Her are Val- 
uable and Sound Educationally; 
Health Possibilities of Some Common 
School Activities; Oral English Per- 
iods; Suggestions for Selecting and 
Telling Health Stories. 

In the preface Mr. Easton tells us 
that the few detailed lessons included 
are not model lessons, but reports of 
lessons written down by a stenograph- 
er word for word, and included to 
give a little glimpse of the children’s 
part in the discussion. 

“The aim in writing this book was 
not to make a complete and detailed 
presentation of health education. The 
aim was rather to include only a few 
lines of attack in the hope that the 
average teacher in service would be 
willing to incorporate these in her 
teaching. A more thorough treatment 
might make her feel bewildered and 
hopeless about accomplishing any- 
thing. This little book was written 
for the present—for things as they 
are. It was written to secure an effec- 
tive rather than a reflective response 
on the part of teachers in the lower 
elementary grades.”’ 

The pictures illustrated in the 
book were drawn by the children un- 
der the supervision of their teacher. 
Miss Evelyn Hutchings. 
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NEWS FROM STUDENT CLUBS | 








Activities in State-Wide Work 





Student Clubs in the United States 
Adapted from an Address by Saidee E. Stark 


UE to the need for more definite 
and helpful information relative 
to Student Clubs and their activi- 
ties, a questionnaire was compiled by a 
committee at Teachers College consult- 
ing with several members of the Na- 
tional Student Club Advisory Commit- 
tee, the American Home Economics as3- 
sociation Executive Secretary, National 
Student Club Committee and _ several 
New York Association members. The 
questionnaire was sent to all student 
clubs which were or had been affiliated 
with the American Home Economics 
Association—360 in number—and o0f 
this number 154 were returned, approx. 
imately three-fourths of which were 
filled out or reported by students. To 
make the material more available, it is 
given as presented in the questionnaire. 
General Information 
Thirty-two states were represented in 
the returned questionnaires, and only 
four states with affiliated clubs failed 
to reply. Of the seven regions of the 
United States as designated by tne 
American Home Economics Association, 
each was represented by reports from 
two or more states in that region which 
shows that the data given is based upon 
returns from all parts of the United 
States and not from a particular see- 
tion. 
History of Student Club Movement 
One of the oldest clubs is at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, organized in 1902. 
Other early clubs and the date of organ- 
ization are: 
1910—Euthenies Club, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1913—Western Texas State Teachers 
College, Canyon, Texas. 
1914—Iowa State College, Ames, Towa; 
Farmington State Normal, Farming. 
ton, Maine; Santa Barbara _ State 
Teachers College, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
1915—University of Chicago, Chicago, 


Ill.; State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

1917—Mendota High School, Mendota, 
Tll. 
1918—Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 


Peoria, Ill.; Chico State Teachers Col. 
lege, Chico, Calif.; Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina; High 


School, Boyce, Virginia. 

1919—State University, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina: 
ginia. 
In 1920 about twelve were organized 


High School, Atlee, Vir. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
and each year since has found several! 
newly organized clubs. 

The affiliation of Student Clubs with 
the American Home Economics <Asj09- 
ciation was first suggested in 1921 
while Miss Mary Sweeney was Execu. 
tive Secretary. Affiliation dues were 
$5.00 for each club, $2.00 of which were 
to go to the National Association. The 


privileges given were similar to those 
zranted at the present time. Affiliation 
dues now vary greatly in different 
states, many however are much less 
than $5.00 but a very few still remain 
$5.00. (See under Finances for fu*- 
ther discussion.) 
i. Names of Clubs 

(1) The names of the clubs vary 
greatly—there was nothing fixed for 


college or for high school clubs. “Home 
fconomics Club,” however, was the 
most favored name, since it was used 
by slightly more than two-thirds of the 
clubs. No State has a definite policy 
for club names except Virginia, in which 
each club has taken the name of a living 
home economist as the name and inspi- 
ration of the club, and Texas, where the 
name Home Economics Club seems in 
common use. The second most popular 
name was Ellen H. Richards Club. Some 
other names which were used are Do. 
mecon (from Domestic Economy), 
Homecon (from Home Economics), Hec 
Tee (Home Economics Technical), Al- 
hoeec (Allentown Home Economics), Pin 
Pan, etc. It seems rather significant 
that only four clubs reported Greek let- 
ters as the name of their club. The use 
of the word home economics may be due 
to a realization of the meaning and sig. 
nificance of their meaning as was stated 
by one club: 


(2) Clubs reported—154. 98 clubs 
approximately % were High School 
clubs. 56 clubs__% were college and 


normal schools. 
(3) Size. 
50 members or under—approximatety) 
% of clubs are of this size. 
51 to 101—23 clubs. 
101 to 201—7 clubs. 
201 to 400—4 clubs 
Some clubs did not 
ship. 
II. Requirements for Membership 
1. Membership. 
121 clubs, open to all students. 
4 clubs, open to boys and girls. 
1 club, limited to boys. 
2 clubs, number of members limited to 
50 in one case and 40 in the other. 


report member. 





University 


2. Restrictions. 

97 clubs, membership not 
scholarship. 

clubs, 85 grades in all studies. 
clubs, C grade in Home Economies 
subjects. y 
club, pass in home economics work 
and be approved by club members 
club, 90 or B grade in home eco- 
nomics subjects. 


based on 


~) 


w 


— 


— 


1 club, no girl failing in any subject 
may join. 
1 club, no girl failing in any home 


economics may join. 

club, B average at end of first quar. 
ter in sophomore year. 

club, average of 80, no failure and 

must be approved by home econom. 

ics faculty and club members. 

> clubs, only majors in home econom 
ics eligible; one did not allow 
freshmen majors; another neither 
freshman or sophomores; another 
required one term of home econoni. 
ics and another limited to girls who 
are or have taken home economics 
work. 


_ 


— 


3 clubs, automatic membership—fi a 
student in Home Economics Depart- 
ment, automatically becomes mem- 
ber of club. 

2 clubs, membership limited or re 
stricted to those paying dues. 

1 club, dependent upon some worthy 
attainment. . 


3. Time. 

50 per ceut, approximately of 
reporting gave at any time during 
the year. 

17 clubs, after first semester. 

45 clubs gave various times including 
11 at beginning of each year. 

at beginning of each term. 

at beginning of each semester. 

each sophomore 


clubs 


me w=) 


at beginning of 
year. 
4. Initiation ceremony. 
45 clubs use initiation ceremony. 
14 college clubs. p 
31 high school clubs. 
Ili. Organization 
1. Officers. 
144 clubs or 94 per cent of those re- 


porting have president, secretary and 
treasurer as their officers. Some clubs 
did not report officers. 

137 clubs or 89 per cent report a vice. 


president. 
42 clubs report press reporter or editor. 
9 clubs corresponding secretary. 
6 clubs sergeant-at.arms. 
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4 clubs critic or censor. 

3 clubs parliamentarian. 

2 clubs historian. 

Other officers mentioned were song 
leaders, pianist, loan fund custodian 
and chaplain. 

2. When elected. 

Officers elected largely at beginning or 

end of the year. 
3. Term of office. 

113 clubs, 73 per cent, term of office 
was school year. 

28 clubs, 18 per cent, term of office was 
one semester. 

13 clubs did not report this. 

4. Business transacted by 

92 clubs, 60 per cent, directly by 
group. 

23 clubs, 15 per cent, indirectly, i.e., 
by representation or executive com- 
mittee. 

16 clubs, i0 per cent reported using 
both methods. 

5. Standing Committees. : 

88 clubs had at least a program com- 


mittee. 
80 clubs, a social or entertainment 
committee. 


One.sixth of clubs reporting had mein 
bership and a publicity committee. 
Other committees found in a number 
of clubs were Refreshment, Financial, 
Ways and Means, Welfare or Social Ser- 
vice, and Scholarship. 

6. Advisors. 

In majority of colleges reporting local 
advisor was Head of Home Economics 
Department. 

In high school, much variation. In a 
number of cases were two advisors. 

7. State Advisor or Chairman of 
Student Home Economics Clubs. 

The following states report a state 
chairman or advisor: 


Alabama New Mexico 

Arkansas New York 

California North Dakota 
Nebraska 

Georgia North Carol.na 

Illinois Ohio 

Indiana Pennsylvania 

Iowa South Carolina 

Kentucky Texas 

Kansas Utah 

Michigan Virginia 

Montana Wisconsin 


8. Affiliation with State and National 
Association. 

142 clubs or 92 per cent of those re- 
porting were affiliated wita state 
and national associations. 

9. Written Constitution. 

122 clubs or 97 per cent reported hav- 
ings written constitutions. 

Many modified and used the one of. 
fered as a suggestion by the A. H. 
K. A. 


IV. Aims or Purposes 


These were most varied, few having 
the same aims, a fact which would tend 


to show that the aims were more or less 
adapted to the needs of the members. I. 
general the aims grouped themselves 
under five general headings. 

1. Social and professional welfare and 
advancement of the members. 

2. Personal development of the girl-- 
development of personality, leadership, 
initiative, etc. 

3. To form connecting link betwee. 
school and home and improvement .,, 
the home and community. 

4. To give broad view of field of home 
economics and connect it with state and 
national associations. 

5. To assist in the development of 
home economics department, equipping 
it, ete. 

This question came to the committee 
—is the following type legitimate as the 
only aim of a club? 

“To aid in helping the department of 
Home Economics and to give or con. 
tribute the school necessities, such as 
furniture, stoves, silverware, curtains, 
ete.” 


Some of the Aims Given in Detail 


“To promote social life among tne 
girls.” 

“To bring to the club other home eco. 
nomics projects which we do not have 
in school such as weaving and art craft 
work.” 

“To promote acquaintanceships among 
the students in the home economics 
course and to act as an auxiliary to the 
department.” 

“To furnish an opportunity through 
our organization for social life such as 
programs, social gatherings and _ pic- 
nics.” 

“To help cultivate a social and litera. 
ry taste.” 

“To improve personal courtesies.” 

“To improve social, recreational and 
educational activities in the school and 
community.” 

“To teach parliamentary law.” 

“To develop executive ability and so- 
cial poise.” 

“To develop the individuality of the 
girl and bring home and_ school into 
closer relationship.” 

“To make girls more interested in 
work and to improve their conditions.” 

“To help develop the minds of home 
economics students, so they may become 
better citizens, and social leaders.” 

“To develop comradeship.” 

“To promote better health habits.” 

“To study art in its relation to every 
day life.” 

“To develop into better or well round. 
ed girls, to become five po ut children, 
meaning healthy.” 

“To improve ourselves, our school, our 
homes and our community through 
programs, study entertainments, lec- 
tures and exhibits.” 

“To develop leaders; train in good 
citizenship.” 

“To foster high ideals of home life, 
better health, and character building.” 


“To promote healthy, happy, demo. 
cratic girlhood; develop leadership; 
bring home and school together; fur- 
ther home economics in general; and 
make the community a better place in 
which to live.” 

“To develop an appreciation for the 
really beautitul things in life.” 

“Make better homes.” 

“Home improvement.” 

“To promote better appreciation of 
real home life.” 

“To add to the attractiveness of the 
home.” 

“To develop better homes through 
better health, good music and because 
of the wise use of spare time.” 

“To cooperate with community organ 
izations and homes and to spread the 
ideals and standards of home econons 
ics.” 

“To discuss present day problems, en- 
courage deeper interest in family and its 
social and civic responsibility ww sv 
ciety.” 

“To aid in social welfare work of the 
community.” 

“To make the world more home like.” 

“To encourage an intelligent attitude 
toward home making.” 

“Correlation of the home and school 
work from educational and_ social 
standpoint.” 

“Improvement of civic cleanliness.” 

“To do community work.” 

“Service to others.” 

“Relating home economics to life in 
promoting hygiene and ethics.” 

“To promote loyalty and service ts 
the department and to the Alma Mater.” 

“To familiarize the girl with what is 
being done in fields of home economics; 
to give literary culture to its members; 
to stimulate self reliance; to develop 
executive ability; to give social poise 
through familiarity with social conven. 
tions.” 

“Slogan—To know El Paso _ indus- 
tries.” 

“To emphasize the value of home eco- 
nomics demonstrations and to become 
better acquainted with each other and 
with the mothers.” 

“To promote a deeper interest in the 
teaching of home economics to bring 
about better homes ard home condi- 
tions.” 

“To give greater opportunities to 
those particularly interested in home 
economics.” 

“To promote interest in home econom. 
ics and friendship among the students.” 

“To create wider interest in advance- 
ment of home economics on our campus 
and throughout the country; and to pro- 
mote fellowship and cooperation among 
the students of our department.” 

“To study the history of home econo. 
ics.” 

“To study the life of Ellen H. Rich- 
ards.” 

“To further aims of National H. E. 
Assoc. To promote service among the 
students of home making department.” 

“Ever ready to help in worthy school 
problems as fitting up rest room, help- 
ing in cafeteria, scholarship fund.” 
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“To promote interest in the depart. 
ment; to investigate present day prob. 


lems relating to the home; and the dis. 
cussion of vocational problems in this 
line of work.” 

“Educational and social. Main  pur- 
pose is to create interest in a practice 
cottage to the end that one is establish- 
ed on the campus.” 

“Help at school enterprises, uphold 
good standards of right living, help fur. 
nish good apartment.” 

“To continue the study of home ecp. 
nomics.” 

“To promote a greater interest in 


home economics in the school.” 


“To build up the home making depart- 


ment as the result of interesting the 
community and the rest of the school in 
this department.” 

V. Meetings and Attendance 


1. Average attendance. 

Varied from 35 to 100 per cent. 

75 per cent most common percentage 
of attendance. 

61 per cent of clubs reporting had an 
average attendance of 75 per cent 
or over of their membership. 

2. Compulsory Attendance. 

92 clubs or 61 per cent of those re. 
porting did not have compulsory at- 
tendance. 

116 clubs or 77 per cent kept a record 
of attendance even though some of 
them did not have compulsory at- 
tendance. 

3. Meetings per month. 

66 clubs or 43 per cent met once per 
month. 

66 clubs or 43 per cent met twice per 
month. 

22 clubs or 14 per cent met an odd 
number of times—from no regular 
number of meetings to once a week 
and in one case eight times per 
month. In several cases where the 
clubs met oftener than twice a 
month, a note stated that they felt 
it was too frequent. Sometimes the 
meetings are held during school 
hours as extra curricular activity 
and in this case the meetings are 
apt to be more frequent. 

4. Place of meeting. 

135 clubs or 88 per cent met in home 
economics department including the 
home economics cottage or practice 
house. 

25 clubs or 16 per cent seemed to like 
the home atmosphere for their meet. 
ings since we find 12 mention the 
cottage or practice house, 12 the 
homes of members and 1 the soror.- 
ity house. 


VI. Activities 


1. Number and types of meetings 
A—Educational 

49 clubs, approximately % had one 
educational meeting per month. 

18 clubs or 12 per cent had two such 
meetings per month. 

Other clubs varied from one every two 

months to “at least two a year.” 

These meetings included playlets, 

stereoptican pictures, talks, broad- 

casting talks, etc. 
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B—Recreational and Social Meetings 

42 clubs, or 27 per cent, one such 
meeting per month. 

23 clubs, three or four during schoul 
year. 

6 clubs, one each semester. 

3 clubs, four such meetings per month, 
but stated it was too often. 

8 clubs, recreational meetings ‘“ocea- 
sionally.” 

The recreational included 
teas, formal breakfasts and dinners, 
Christmas and Valentine parties, 
music, “open house,” etc. 

39 clubs or 25 per cent hold combina- 
tion educational and recreational or 
social once (29 clubs) or twice (7 
clubs) per month; 2 clubs four such 
meetings per month. 


meetings 


C—Service 


a. Responding to School Department 


Needs Most Popular Form of Service 

76 clubs, approximately 50 per cent, 
contributed in this way. Included 
practice house furnishings, furnish. 
ing reading room for the depart- 
ment; rest room for Home Econom. 
ics Building; and furnishing neces. 
sities for the Home Economics De. 
partment. 

b, Ellen Richards Fund 

36 clubs, or 23 per cent, contributed 
amounts varying from $2.00 to 
$15.00. 5 

c. Constantinople Fund 

20 clubs, or 13 per cent, of those re. 
porting. 

d. Chinese Student Scholarship 

11 clubs, or 8 per cent. 

e. Home Economics Scholarship 
or Loan Fund > 

20 clubs, or 13 per cent. 

Amount of such fund varied from 
$25.00 to $300.00. Winthrop College 
at Rock Hill, South Carolina, has a 
Home Economics loan fund of $100. 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
gives a scholarship of $100 00 and 1 
loan of $200.00 at 4 per cent inter- 
est, each year to a junior or senior 
home economics girl. 

f. Commurrity Service 

48 clubs, or 31 per cent, did various 
types of community service. 

28 assisted Health Center. 

16 assisted Red Cross. 

4 assisted with Better Homes Cam. 
paign; aided blind girl in school, 
Christmas boxes for the poor. 

g. Sending Delegates to State and 

National Association 

60 clubs, approximately 40 per cent. 

Sent delegates to either state or na. 
tional association meetings or both. 

17 clubs of the 60 definitely stated 
state meetings. 


h. Other Service Activities Included 


Grace Schermerhorn Memorial by the 
clubs of Virginia—this is in the 
form of an endowed bed in the Crip. 
pled Children’s Hospital at Rich. 
mond, Va., at a cost of $5,000.00. 
The Clubs are paying this off as 

rapidly as possible. 


w 


“Published one news letter a year for 
the Michigan Home Economics As. 
sociation.” 

“Made curtains for the college stage.” 

“Beautify grounds with flowers and 
shrubs.” 

“Subscriptions to magazines are given 
to school library.” 

“Sent two subscriptions of the Jr. of 
H. E. for foreign home economics 
departments.” 

“Sent charts and books to China.” 

“Settlement classes in cooking and 
sewing; sewing for hospital; Christ- 
mas work for day nurseries.” 

“Layette for visiting Nurses Associa- 

tion.” 

Furnished clothing for a family; and 

milk for a family for 1 month.” 

“Gift every year of $25.00 to Ellen 
Richards House; supports French 
orphans.” 

“Doll sent to Japan; dressed dolls for 
poor children.” 

“Annual lunch for Near East Relief. 

“Health work among some of our un. 
der-privileged children.” 

“Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets 
to poor.” 

“Take charge of ordering, preparing 
and serving refreshments at school 
P. T. A. meeting two times a month. 
Mothers feel this is great help to 
them and girls feel it is good train. 
ing.” 

“Assisted the Extension Department 
of the University when various 
Home Bureau conventions were held 
here. Have aided Home Bureau of 
the city in putting on Better Health 
Week, etc.” 

“Cooperate with Agricultural Federal 
Board in Agricultural College af- 
fairs; Dorothy Roberts Memorial 
Fund; Sponsor of Ellen H. Rich. 
ard’s Day program; serve cafeteria 
lunches to those attending Farm. 
ers’ and Homemakers’ Week.” 


” 


. Keeping in touch with other club:. 


112 clubs or 75 per cent keep in touch 
with other clubs. ~* 

58 clubs or 38 per cent by means of 
news letters. 

45 clubs or 23 per cent by means of 
letters. 

Other methods mentioned: 

Combination meetings. 

Federation of student clubs as found 
in Detroit, Michigan, and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Through Journal of Home Economics 
State Home Economics Club paper 
as found in Illinois and the Pepto- 
mist in Virginia. 

Through bulletin board. 

Student Club Committee meetings; 
State Home Economics Association 
meetings and National H. E. con- 
ventions. 

Personal talks with Advisors. 

Joint meetings with neighboring 
school clubs. 

Inter club teas. 

Summer meetings. 


Only 2 clubs held summer meetings. 


Lack of meetings due to following rea- 
sons: 
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No school in summer. 

Members scattered. 

Too great change in personnel to car- 

ry on. 

No sponsor. 

Vii. Financcs 
1. Dues. 

116 clubs, or 75 per cent, have dues. 
Dues vary greatly but were $1.00 or un. 
der in all but 8 cases—in one case were 
$2.25 per year, in another $2.50 and in 
six were $1.50 per year. $.75, $90 and 
$1.00 were the most popular amounts 
for dues. 

2. Taxes. 

32 clubs, or 20 per cent, found it nec- 
essary to levy taxes. The club with 
dues of $2.25 levied no taxes and 11- 
lowed no money making schemes. The 
amount of taxes varied greatly__10 
cents per person occasionally” to tea 
cents per month. 

3. Dues for affiliation with State and 
National Association varied from $2.50 
to $5 per year. $3.00 given as affiliation 
dues by majority of clubs reporting. 5 
states had $5.00 affiliation dues but since 
the questionnaire was sent out Califor- 
nia has lowered her club dues to $3.0v. 

$2.00 is the amount for affiliation 
with the National Association, hence 
all over this amount is for State affi- 
liation. 

4. Money making schemes. 

84 clubs, or 55 per cent, raise money 
for current club expenses such as col. 
lege annual, etc. 

81 clubs, or 53 per cent, raise money 
for activities of club as contest trips, 
etc. 

67, or 44 per cent, raise money for 
outside activities as service, etc. 

Methods 

Hygeia and other subscriptions, con- 
tests, plays, cabarets, etc. 

Vaudeville and minstrel shows 

Taking orders for and selling chry»- 
anthemums at Thanksgiving (Univer- 
sity of Texas cleared $83.00 toware 
scholarship fund). 

Charity parties. 

Benefit bridge parties. 

Dances. 

Movies and benefit pictures. 

Beauty parlor. 

Votes for May Day Queen. 

May fete. 

Beauty parlor. 

Dyeing boys’ jerseys and mending 
baseball suits. 

Managed cafeteria for 3 months. 

Catering for banquets, lunches and 
serving at banquets, tea room and teas. 

Food — sales. Candy, baked dishes, 
cookie, hot drink, soup, pie, cake, mar. 
malade, fruit cake, ice cream, Eskimo 
pies, “hot dog,” and sandwich sales 
Food booth at carnival. 

Other sales: 

Rummage. 

Clothing needle books, ete. 

Bazaars. 

Doll sales. 

Selling hosiery. 

Christmas card sales. 

VIII. Publicity 


1. How and when secured. 


98 clubs, or 64 per cent, through local 
papers. 

73 clubs, or 50 per cent, through stave 
news letters. 

28 clubs, or 12 per cent, through Jr. 
of H. E. 

2. Other means mentioned. 
School paper. 
State club paper e. g. Peptomist vf 


] 


Virginia. 
Bulletin boards, exhibits, assembly 
programs. 


Round Robin letters. 

Page in annual. 

Posters about campus. 

IX. Most Interesting Things Done 

Assisted Associated Charities by con. 
tributing money and selecting, prepar- 
ing and arranging Thanksgiving boxes 
for 10 or 12 needy families in town. 
Consider nutritional value of boxcs 
(Farmington, Me.). 

National Girls Week observed. Went to 
Kansas City—took part in parade. Girls 
made costumes in school colors and pre. 
sented original play, “The Ideal Girl,” 
followed by tea for Junior and Senior 
High girls and _ faculty. (Excelsior 
Springs, Mo.) 

Serve hot lunch every day to as many» 
pupils as desire lunch. Put on Health 
drive and community program. (Na. 
runa, Va.) 

Home economics float in carnival of 
school won second place. Also had a 
booth containing fastest runner in 
world. (Silk stocking.) 

Hot Dish for Student Body 

Ran cafeteria for three months to 
give student body hot dish. Profit cf 
$165.00 applied in purchasing electric 
stove for H. E. Dept., and $30.00 toward 
electric dish washer for cafeteria. Joint 
banquet given with Agric. Club for par- 
ents. State speakers obtained. Closer 
cooperation resulted. (Lapeer, Mich.) 

Farewell banquet given in ranch 
style. Place cards were cowboy hats. 
Favors were cowboys made of clothes 
pins. Toasts worded in cowboy lan- 
guage. Cactus and other Texas flowers 
used for decorations. Girls serving 
dressed as cowgirls. (Belton, Texas.) 

Demonstrations—refrigeration; meat, 
etc. Cooperative meeting with neigh- 
boring colleges—Skidmore and Rursel 
Sage—devoted to  nutrition—assisted 
Omicron Nu chapter in putting on a 
play which they had written for Ellen 
Richard’s Day. (Albany, N. Y.) 
Scholarship for Local Girl Each Year 

To girl in department with B average, 
preferably Junior or Senior, $109.00 ia 
form of gift, $200.00 is a loan at 4 per 
cent to be paid as soon as possible after 
the holder gets out of school. Money 
from Thanksgiving sale of chrysanth». 
mums cleared $83 and Christmas sales 
of fruit cake and candy $105.00. Club 
now divided into groups, each pledging 
itself to make $15.00 some way for the 
club. This will make up $300.00 for 
next year’s scholarship. (Univ. cf 
Texas, Austin, Texas.) 

Evening entertainment in form of 
right and wrong illustrations of eti- 
quette also included musical numbers, 


musical skits, solo dances, etc. Fashion 
shows included, showing development of 
costume by centuries, both for men and 
women. (Indianola, Ia.) 

Girls have cooperated with agricul- 
ture boys—boys help in keeping home 
in order by varnishing floors, etc Girls 
in return give parties and prepare Fa. 
ther and Son banquet. (Turbiville, Va.) 

Craft class before Christmas to make 
Christmas gifts—made hand painted 
handkerchiefs, plaques, dressed Freach 
and colonial dolls, batiste scarfs, etc. 
Are planning fashion pageant for spring, 
depicting outstanding types of costumes 
from Egyptian down to present with 
modern adaptations of each period. We 
have the cooperation of down town 
stores. 

Detroit Girls Entertain 

On December 1 the Cass Detroit girn 
—45 girls were chosen—entertained ‘at 
tea the girls from the other high 
school clubs of the city. About 250 
were present. 

Served a banquet to Mothers of club 
girls, and one to the Fathers of Ag. 
club boys. 

Raise money to send delegate to State 
Teachers Association and also for a 
Scholarship Fund. (St. Teachers Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas.) 

Cooperate and work with county Red 
Cross nurse among rural women. (Lonz. 
view, Texas.) 

Served luncheons, raised money by 
teas, etc, to send student delegate tuo 
Asheville. (Simmons, Boston, Mass.) 

Annual tea to mothers, including ex 
hibit; health plays written and presert- 
ed by class. 

Held an open house for people of com. 
munity. Served series of dinners with 
outsiders as guests. Made gifts and 
sold in down town store at Christmas 
time. Conducted “Better Manners Cam 
paign.” 

Gave a fireside party at which all 
Home Economics girls listened to the 
radio returns of Wisconsin-Minnesota 
football game, danced, etc. Gave a tea in 
honor of Miss Flora Rose of Cornell an4 
one for Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood. 
(University of Minnesota.) 

Are about 10 clubs represented in De. 
troit Federation of Home Economic”, 
and with assistance of financial ail 
from them, we were able to send a girl 
to A. H, E. Association meeting at Min 
neapolis. yave tea and entertainment 
for federation when delegate gave re- 
port. (Detroit, Michigan.) 

Have served hot lunch to school chil 
dren once a week; cleared $32.00. Clab 
has bought bed for H. E. room—have 
campus nurse who takes care of those 
who receive injuries at school. Club has 
purchased many useful things to help 
the hurt ones such as hot water bottles, 
ice caps, medicines, bandages, ete. Club 
also makes health talks to. grades. 
(Edgewood High, Texas.) 

Gave original health pageant on May 
Day. We compare sickness in two col. 
umns. Marching through town carried 


posters, representing different phases of 
health and sickness. 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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lacrberry Pie: 








...and three cther healthful, tempting dishes can all 
be made from one package of Know Sparkling Gelatine 


ERE are unusual recipes for a pie, a pudding, a 


cream and a salad — all 
good for the health! 


good to the taste and 


Made with Knox Sparkling 


Gelatine, they are exquisite to look upon, luscious to eat. 


Containing real fruits or real 
ralue is exceptionally high! 


vegetables, their food 


Apples, oranges, berries, 


tomatoes, celery — foods such as these go into Knox 


desserts and_ salads. 
flavored, 
and the 
which it 


commended — by 


is combined. 
physicians. 


Knox Gelatine 
not colored, not sweetened. 

coloring come from the natural foods with 
Its unusual health quality is 


itself is not 
The flavoring 


Another outstanding 


quality of Knox Gelatine is its economy. One package 
contains enough gelatine to prepare four different 


dishes siv servings of each. 
Write for this notable Bo -F 
Now Mrs. Knox has produced her 
elaborate, most helpful Book for the 
housewife. Wonderful collection of unusual recipes 


and cooking hints. Invaluable—yet 
tain it for only 
Knox’s other books will be 


charge. 


mailed 


you 
10c in stamps to cover costs. 
with it. 
Write today, addressing Charles B. 


' 


finest, most 


hostess and 
may ob 

Mrs 
free of 
Knox 





Gelatine Company, 111 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 


111 Knox Avenue 





Johnstown, N. Y. 





BLACKBERRY PIE 
(Six Servings) 
(Illustrated Above) 


1 level Knox 
Gelatine. 

% cup cold water. Few grains salt. 

1 pint blackberry juice and_ berries, 
fresh, canned or preserved 

1 cup cream or evaporated milk, whipped. 


tablespoonful Sparkling 


Soak gelatine in cold water 5 minutes; 
add boiling fruit when almost 
set, add berries and pour into previously 
baked pastry shell. When firm and ready 
to serve, cover top with whipped cream or 
whipped evaporated milk, sweetened and 
flavored, or with whites of eggs beaten 
very stiff with confectioners’ sugar and a 
» flavoring. This recipe is for canned 
fruit, but fresh fruit may be used, adding 
Use other berries in the 


juice and 


recessary sugar, 
same way. 


APPLE-ORANGE PUDDING 
(Sir Servings) 


1 level tablespoonful 
Gelatine, 
4 cup cold water. % cup orange 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice. 
1 cup apple 1 cup sugar. 
Few grains salt. Whites 2 
Soak gelatine in cold water 
dissolve over boiling water and add sugar, 
salt, apple sauce and orange and lemon 
juice. When mixture begins to thicken 
beat until frothy and fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Turn into wet mold or pile in 
glasses. Garnish with cooked apples (cut 
apples in eighths and cook in boiling syi 
up with a few red cinn.mon candies) 
Serve with a custard sauce, whipped crean 
or whipped evaporated or condensed milk 


Nnox Sparkling 


puice 


sauce, 
eggs 


5 minutes; 


FRUIT BAVARIAN CREAM 
(Six Servings) 
1 level 
Gelatine. 
% cup cold 
and pulp, 
1 tablespoonful lemon juice. Few 
salt. 


tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 


water. 1 cup fruit juice 


1 cup cream, whipped. My cup sugar 
Soak gelatine in 
and dissolve over 
juice 


cold water 
boiling water 
and pulp (use peaches, 
or any preferred fresh or canned 
Add sugar, and when dissolved 

Stiffen 


» minutes 
Add fruit 
juice 
fruit) 
ind mix 
beat and fold it 
cream Turn into wet mold and. chill 
When firm, unmold and garnish with 
peach halves or any fruit. Whipped, cor 
milk may be used 


grape 


ture begins to 


densed or ¢ vaporate d 


instead of the whipped cream 


TOMATO PERFECTION SALAD 
s 


(Si Servimajs) 


1 level tab'espoonful Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 
4 cup cold water. 1 tablespoonful om 
juice, 
cups tomatoes, fresh or canned 
Few grains salt 1 tablespeontul milk 
Vinegar Few Krains cayenne ' up ¢ 
bage, shredded 
2 ¢ celery, chopped 
1, green pepper, chopped 


Nut meats, if desired 


Soak gelatine it 








cold wate minute 
Heat tomatoes wth onion juice avd 8 
ings for ten mi tes idd soaked ti 
and vinegar and when gelati: | Ived 
strain hen mixture hegins to t ke 
add vegetables and turn into wet 1 Id. 
When firm, unmold on lettuc 1 gars 
with mtvo ise If ripe “ 
ised simply squeeze the juice from ther 





SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 
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Student Clubs in the United 


States 
(Continued from Page 138) 
e.g. Correct posture vs. incorrect pos- 
ture. 
Milk vs. Coffee. 
Proper clothing vs. Improper clothing. 
Plenty of sleep vs. Irregular sleep. 
(Culpeper, Va.) ; 
Point system of activities or health 
projects and had a contest between 
groups. Group receiving largest num. 
ber of points entertained by three los. 
ing groups. $35.00 earned from selling 
Eskimo pies—used this money for sil- 
verware for H. E. department. Made 
lamp shades; tie dyeing; learned to 
manicure nails, setting up exercises to- 


gether and studied manners. Wrote 
play and produced it. Composed club 
songs and gave radio programs. Have 


filled baskets for poor families, deliver- 
ing them _ ourselves. Have adopted 
creed. Most of our programs are on 
health. (Batavia, Illinois.) 

Made a drive to raise $75,000 for En- 
dowment. H. E. club ran Tea Room 
for ten days. Cleared $122.00 for En- 
dowment Fund. Ciub gave 20 pairs of 
flannel pajamas for the orphans in Sar- 
atoga. (Skidmore, N. Y.) 

Fat and Skinny Club party for poor 
and needy children in town (Xmas). 
Furnished curtains, draperies and fur- 
niture for Rest Room. Club girls have 
managed Athletic Club banquet. 

Dressed dolls for orphan homes at 
Christmas, packed baskets for soldiers 
in local hospitals and sent a large doll 
to China, dressed as a typical modern 
American girl. (Bowen H. §., Chicago.) 

Our club is working to become 100 per 
cent 5 point club, i. e., each member of 
club to be physically correct as to eyes, 
teeth, throat, ears and weight (Hamp. 
ton H. S., Va., Claremont, Va., Long- 
view, Texas.). 

Feeding some of the underweights 
from the grades. Looking after other 
rooms in high school besides Home Eco- 
nomics, e. g., office, girls’ dressing room 
and library. (Richmond, Va.) 

Our work this year has been chiefly in 
raising money to go as a loan fund for 
the aid of seniors in the Home Econom. 
ics Course. Another feature of our 
work has been the training in leadership 
for our Seniors organizing and carry. 
ing on clubs in the state next year as 
they go out to teach. The different 
problems concerned have been ‘worked 
on.” (Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
Va.). 

Saved $40-$45 00 allowed for supplies 
by brjnging foods from the country. 
Will use money to buy shrubs, grass 
and flower seed for H. E. College 
grounds. The Agriculture boys will help 
and we will have vegetable garden. (Ap- 
pomattox, Va.) 

The girls answer roll call by telling 
something they have read in the new 
magazines or papers, concerning home 
economics. They take more interest iu 


the new magazines, as a result. Our club 
sold lunches and made money to buy 
practically a!l equipment for the c!otn. 


ing department. (Hearne, Texas.) 

Girls take charge of refreshments at 
P. T. A. meeting twice each month. 
“All girls dinner” sponsored by club. 

Style show with clothing loaned by 
merchants given to raise money for 
books. (Jas. Mil. Univ.) : 

The Social Committee of our club 
acts as advisor to other organizations 
for teas, parties, etc. Any member of 
the committee may be called upon at 
any time to help committees plan for 
parties. (Milwakee, Downer, Wis.) 

Served Shriners’ banquet of 600. Made 
money to send delegates to National 
Convention at Minneapolis. 

Help high schools with 
meetings and plays. (Ala. 
College, Montevallo, Ala.) 

Our club operates on a budget plan. 
(Athens, Ga.) 

Made and served more than 2,000 
cherry pies at 10 cents each for the all 
college celebration of ‘Veishea.” It 
takes good organization to prepare and 
serve so many, and although the work 
is strenuous, it is heaps of fun. Our an- 
nual college Vod.Vil is our biggest en 
terprise. We hope to net about $600.00. 
There is a central theme around which 
the acts are built to connect them and 
give them a more unified effect. We hal 
“The Land of the Moon” this year with 
chorus groups interpreting the fantas: 
tical things we might see on the moon. 
and we even had green cheese with a 
cunning chorus of mice. (Iowa Agric. 
Coll, Ames, Iowa.) 

Plays Given 

Our club gave an_ interesting play 
and raised a good sum of money. We 
are working to get a practice cottage 
here instead of an apartment so each 
year we give plays and dances to make 
money for our fund. We have good 
speakers from home economics depart- 
ments of other colleges speak to us 
three or four times a year. (Ga. State 
College.) 

Took orders for fruit cakes. 
pounds at 60 cents per pound. 
over $100.00. (Bradley Poly., 
Ill.) 

Our club was the first of its kind in 
Detroit. Other clubs have fellowed our 
example and we have helped them or. 
ganize and get started. We serve tea 
to the faculty after their meetings. We 
give a senior send-off at end of each 
semester. To celebrate Ellen H. Richards 
we hold a mass meeting for all the girls 
in the School. (Detroit, Michigan.) 

Sent seven delegates to state meeting. 
Write and send magazines to girls in 
Tennessee Mountains. 

Held initiation service for new mem- 
bers. Publish monthly paper “Sauce 
Pan Secrets.” Articles are written ky 
the girls, subscriptions and advertise- 
ments pay 10r_ publication. Gave 
Mothers’ Party betore Christmas to let 
our mothers know what we were do 
ing and to show our anpnreciation to 
them. Held “Old Clothes Week” for the 
Welfare Society of our city and “Heilo 
Day” to sponsor good fellowship in the 
town. The following outline shows the 


programs 
Women’s 


Sold 271 
Profits 
Peoria, 


plan of activities of our club. (Van. 


dalia, .lo.) 

Activities of Club 

The nature of activities will be de- 
termined by the objectives or, the ac- 
tivities simply carry out objectives ot 
the club. 

We have carried out or are planning 
to carry out this year the following ac. 
tivities: 

To Promote Healthy Girlhood. 
Programs centering around healtn. 
Health relay race. 

Health code established and 
daily. 

Health plays. 

Good posture day. 

“Clean your teeth” drive. 

Warm hose campaign. 

Health posters. 

Slogan__A healthful town means a 
healthful girlhood. 

To Promote Happy Democratic Girlhood 
Social hour at every meeting. 
Refreshments for school parties and 

special occasions. 

Picnics—special occasions. 

Slogans as: 

“Cliques you say, no cliques for me. 
I’m a friend of every girl, you see.” 

Club songs. 

Hand work. 

“Who’s your neighbor” campaign. 

To Develop Leadership. 

Holding of office. 

Taking part in program. 

Representing club. 

Committee work. 

Sponsoring activities 

Further Home Economics Interests. 

Bring Home and School Together. 

Educational, constructive program 
at each meeting—Discussion of topics 
relative to home economics as: 

Prominent women in field of Home 
Economics. 

Home Economics in other lands. 

Home Problems. 

Girl Problems. 

To bring home and school together. 

Publishing of official paper. Sauce 
Pan Secrets—making it possible fof 
things of interest which originate in 
class and club to be carried to hom? 
makers in community and for ideas of 
home makers to again reach us thus 


lived 


serving as links between shool and 
home. 

Sponsoring of “dad and daughter” 
meeting. 


Making community a better place in 
which to live. 

Refurnishing rest room. 

Adding to library. 

Clean-up Day. 

Make over clothes for poor. 

Work in connection with social ser- 
vice worker. 

Care of children during Parent Teacn. 
er meeting. 

During club meeting. 

Seasonal parties for children of com- 
munity. 

Demonstrations representing phases 
of home economics work. 

Department neat and clean 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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For instance-—on dining cars of the ureat Northern Rail. 
way aluminum cooking utensils are used exclusively. 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


— Aluminum © 


In those incredibly compact kitchens which 
provide the best of food and the best of cookery 
tor American railway travelers, efficiency is the 
first law. 


That must be why so many railroads use 


aluminum cooking utensils — — — why some of 
+ 4a ™ © ; y ry ‘ ry 
them, like the Great Northern Railway Company, Write for Pamphlet. “Alum- 
cook everything in aluminum. inum ond Aleminun Were” 
For aluminum ware is efficient. It cooks is the title of a recently pub- 


. . . lished review of the latest sci- 
y Sts S ’ 1S 7 ° 
everything well, lasts long, is hard to damage stilts ailuienin teen ae 


easy to keep clean, and is always safe. mnccags incepta techies 
So now we have all-aluminum kitchens — in and the character of alumi. 

homes, in hotels, in hospitals, everywhere — num cooking utensils. A copy 

kitchens where all the cooking is done, with ut- will be sent free. 

most efficiency, in utensils of this light, beautiful, 

economical modern metal. 


The Best Cooks Use Aluminum, 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 
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Nutrition and Health Outline—Part 1V 








Editor's Note—The complete outline 
of a year’s work as presented by Miss 
Hemsing is so full of constructive sug- 
gestions that we have taken pains to 
print it in full. This is the final in. 
staliment. 








GRADE IV 
Lesson XIV 

Sugar and Sweets 
Subject Matter 

Food Value and Digestion. 

i. 2ead about sugar beets and 
sugar cane in ‘How the World is 
Fed.” 

2. Try to interest the children in 
using self-control during the holidays. 
As a reminding device, let each child 
make some kind of tally card to re- 
cord the number of times they have 
kept the rule to ‘‘Eat candy only at 
the end of a meal.’”’ Encourage them 
to bring these in after the holidays. 
The suggestion below is a ‘Candy 
Calender.” 


i was King 








Dec « 


24 |25| 26) 27 | 28 


| 29 30! 31 Jani 




















I Ruled 


The candy habit is-easy to make 
and hard to break. Can I do it? 
Lesson XV 
Fuel Foods 
Subject Matter 

1. We have found that sugar gives 
us energy or makes us “go” but that 
it is easy to eat too much sugar. 
Other foods give us energy, too, and 
it is better to get some of our energy 
from them. These other foods are 
fats and starches. What foods have 
you studied that have a good deal of 
starch in them? What is the best 
way to get our fat? (From butter 
and from cream.) 

We call these foods ‘fuel foods’’ 
because they burn in our bodies to 
give us energy or make us “go” just 
as an automobile burns gasoline to 
give it the energy to make it go. 
Activities 

1. Read “The Engine That Had no 
Coal.”’ 

Harry’s daddy took him down to 
the railroad yards. There was a 
great big engine standing on a _ side 
track. It had been cleaned and po- 
lished until it looked like new. 

“Daddy,” said Herry as he watched 





By H. M. Hemsing 


Detroit, Michigan 


the men working on the engine, ‘‘Why 
doesn’t it puff?’’ 

Harry’s daddy laughed and then he 
said, “We'll ask the men.” 

A big man with a smiling face had 
overheard Harry’s question so he 
picked Harry up and set him in the 
great big engine. MHarry’s heart beac 
very fast. The man showed him all 
the handles, switches and round 
faces that looked like clocks. Then 
he ‘turned and pointed to the fire box. 

“There isn’t any fire in there,’ he 
said. ‘“‘There is no coal in there yet 
to make a fire. That’s why the en- 
gine doesn’t puff.” 

Harry looked with great big eyes 
at all the man showed him. Then the 
man put Harry down with ais daddy 
again. 

“Well,’’ said his daddy, “she’s a 
perfect engine but she hasn’t any 
steam.” 

When Harry told his mamma about 
the engine she said, ‘‘That’s just like 
boys and girls—they need food to 
make them go!”’ 


Candy was Kin 


Dec 
24 |25| 26|] 27 |28 




















29 |30| 3lijJanl! 2 











or Candy Ruled. 


You remember that girls and boys 
need food to repair them and make 
them grow. Now we find they also 
need food for them to run and work 
and play. 

Engines need fuel and girls and 
boys need food to make them go. 

Red Cross Nutrition Letter. 

2. Color leaflet on ‘‘Fuel Foods.” 
Lesson XVI 
Subject Matter 
Cereals 

1. We have learned that starchy 
foods are fuel foods because they 
give us energy. 

1. Read the story of ‘‘Psyche and 
Cupid,” p. 107 in ‘‘Health Training 
in Sehool.” 

2. Show how much ‘richer’ fats 
and sugars are in energy that is 
starch by showing them (or draw- 
ing) a t*blespoon of butter, two 
(secant) tablespoons of sugar and one 
cuptul of cooked oatmeal. These 
each furnish the same amount of 
energy. 


Lesson XVII 
Give tests and save samples of test 
papers. 


GRADE V 
Lesson XIV 
Subject Matter 
Sugar and Sweets 

1. Review work for Grade IV. 

2. Discuss the kinds of sugars and 
sweets. 

Cane sugar 
Beet sugar 
Maple sugar 
Honey 
Molasses 
Corn syrup 

3. White sugar furnishes’ only 
energy or the power to work; other 
sweets furnish minerals as well. 
Activities 

1. Let a child report on the mak- 
ing of maple sugar, or on the coun- 
tries from which we obtain sugar. 

2. Discuss the advantages of home- 
made candies over bought candies. 
Let children find recipes for candies 
that are less rich and less harmful, 
such as puffed rice candy, gelatin can- 
dies (gum drops) fruit candies, ete. 
A candy booklet (one for the whole 
room) might be made. 

3. Discuss the relation of the eat- 
ing of sweets to tooth decay. 
Subject Matter 

1. Review material as outlined for 
Grade IV. 

1. Read “What Made the Automo- 
bile Go.’”’ Summarize the main facts 
in the story and in the outline. 

What Made The Automobile Go 

Carl went with his father in the 
car one morning. Just as they reach- 
ed the bottom of a hill the engine 
gave a sigh and stopped. 

“I’m afraid we are out of gas,” said 
his father. ‘‘Here we have a perfectly 
good car, plenty of oil and: water but 
no fuel for energy!”’ 

“Oh, Dad,” said Carl, ‘‘some of our 
food gives us energy. We found that 
out in school. We need food to build 
and repair our bodies and — — —” 

“That’s the rubber tire and the 
charged battery,’’ said Dad as he 
started toward the nearest filling sta- 
tion. 

‘““Yes,”’ added Carl, ‘‘and the oil in 
the car is like the food that promotes 
growth and health in our bodies.”’ 

“Then the gasoline?’’ asked his 
daddy. 

“That’s the food for energy we 
started talking about. My Red Cross 
Nutrition Teacher says that food for 
energy is needed to give us warmth 
and to help us to work and play.” 

“How do you know how much food 
you need for energy?” asked daddy. 

“Well, it’s like this - We can 
measure food like we measure dist- 
ance or weight or heat. We really 
measure food by the heat it can give 
us. The unit of measure is called a 
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Our teacher said the amount 
of food we need depends upon how 
much work we do and how big we 
are—and a number of other things. 
.lt takes some food for us to just lie 
scill, and let our hearts beat. Then 
it takes more when we sit up or walk 
and it takes still more when we run 
or swim. And, Dad, she also said 
that working a lot doesn’t wear our 
bodies if we are sure to take care of 
them.”’ 

“that means,’ said Daddy ‘that 
the building and repairing needs are 
the same for a person when he is ac- 


calorie. 


tive and when he is not. It is the 
energy need that changes.”’ 
“Exactly!’’ replied Carl. 
“Well, how much do you need?” 
asked his daddy. 
“Miss Winchell’s book says boys 
need: 
1700-2000 for 9-10 years 
1900-2200 for 10-11 years and 
2100-2400 for 11-12 years. 


You see we can’t tell exactly in our 
work, but anybodv we «Kuow that talk 
like Jimmie Dugan needs more than 
little Heiney Shoemaker who is exactly 
the same age. We are going to learn to 
count up how many calories ihere are 
in the food we eat.” 

“How many calories does your sis- 
ter, Helen, need?’’ asked Daddy. 

“Oh, we are going to find that out 
next week,” replied Carl. ; 

‘Well, here’s the filling station,’ 
said Dad. 

Suppose you write in your books 
what a calorie is and also how many 


calories boys from nine to twelve 
years need. 

Lesson XVI 

Subject Matter 

Cereals 

1. Review main facts as outlined 
under ‘‘Cereals’”’ for grade IV. 

2. Kinds of grains most used for 
bread in America (Wheat, rye, and 
cornmeal). Kinds used in ocher 
countries. 

8. Discuss the relative values of 


whole wheat and white bread. 
Activities 

1. Let a child reproduce the draw 
ing which! follows and report or read 
“The Grass Family.” 

2. Let a child report on 
p. 109 in ‘‘Health Training, 
“Corn,” p.. 106. 

3. The myth relating to Cereals, t! 
goddess of the harvest might 
ported on. The encyclopedia 
contain this material. 

4. ‘‘The Story of Foods’”’ and ‘‘How 
the World is Fed’’ contain material oi 
the growth of rice and other grains 

5. It would be of primary interest 
to demonstrate the presence of starch 
in flour by making a stiff dough of a 
little flour and water, kneading this 
well and then setting the dough in a 
cup of water and carefully washing 
out the starch and letting it settle as 
a white powder. The dirty-looking 
sticky material remaining is the prv 
tein of the flour. It has a_ special 
name—gluien. Note how elastic it 
is. Let some reliable take this 


‘““Wheat,”’ 


” or on 


be re 
muy 


one 




















‘Puts a rare delicacy 
within reach of 


every 


>] 


housewife 


So say Home Economics teachers of this 


new motst-canned coconut 


Recenriy we sent a supply of our 
new canned coconut to home economics 
teachers asking that they tell us just 
what they thought of it. 

Nothing could have been more 
gratifying than the letters of enthusi- 
astic appreciation that came back to 
us. We could quote from them almost 
indefinitely. 

“I honestly believe I prefer it to 
fresh coconut,” said one teacher. ““My 


In the Baker’s Coconut Recipe Book, 

sent free on request, you will find recipes 

Jor the Coconut Cake and Fava Cream 
shown in these pictures. 












Java Cream 


The old familiar kind, too— 
Baker’s Old-Fashioned Shred Co- 
conut is made from the meat of 
selected coconuts sugar cured, 
It is daintily and finely cut, care- 
fully prepared and packed in a 


new and improved double-waxed - 


stay-fresh package. 


vat 


BAKER'S 


Canned COCONUT 
Southern Style 


pupils tell me that they now insist on 
having only the canned coconut at 
home,” wrote another. And still an- 
other said, “The students declared 
that it better than any other 
brand.” 


was 


Order Baker’s Coconut, Southern- 
Style, from your grocer today. You too 
will find that it does give to coconut 
dishes the zest and flavor of ripe coco- 
nut fresh from the shell. 





Sunshine Coconut Cake 
Free—to teachers. 


A sufficient supply for a 
class lesson 


absolutely free, Fill out and send 
in the coupon and you'll get your supply at once. 
° 


‘ranklin Baker Co., Dept. 1-6, Hoboken, N, 


Name. 


er 


Number of students in Domestic Science Laboratory 
CUM: cccccesscves 


In connection with what laboratory 
lesson do you plan to use the coconut 


Packed moist and 
fresh in tins 
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gluten home and bake it. Note how 
it has puffed up and how porous it is. 
This substance makes it possible for 
bread and cakes to ‘‘rise.”’ 
Lesson XVII 

Give tests and save samples of test 
papers. 

GRADE VI 

Lesson XIV 
Subject Matter 
Sugar and Sweets 

1. Review food value and digestion 
of sugar as outlined for grades IV 
and V. 


2. Discuss the manufacture of 


sugar. 
(i) Cane is crushed between 
rollers; beets are sliced and 
steeped in hot water. 
(2) The juice is extracted by 


passing the cane through an- 
other set of rollers; water is 
sprayed on the cane to help ex- 
tract it. The remaining fiber is 
used as a fuel like coal. 
(3) The juice is filtered, boiled 
in ‘“‘vacuum pans” or evaporated 
until crystals form. 
(4) Molasses is extracted by 
whirling the mixture in suitable 
machine. 
(5) The raw sugar thus formed 
is refined by filtering it through 
charred and powdered bones or 
animal charcoal. 

Illustrative Material 

A pamphlet on sugar is in the 
library ‘‘The Story of Foods’’ may be 
used as a reference. 

Suggested Activities 

Discuss the following questions: 

1. The advantage of using dates 
and figs instead of candies. 

2. The advantage of homemade 
over bought candies. (If it has not 
been discussed in grade -V). 

3. The relation of candy-eating to 
tooth decay. 

4. The relation of an overweight 
condition to the use of sweets. 

5. The reasons for so much sick- 
ness during the months following the 
holidays. 

Lesson XV 
Subject Matter 
Fuel Foods — How Much to Eat 

1. Review material outlined for 
grade IV. 

2. Some facts about calories. 

“The best way to know if you ars 
eating the right amount of food—not 
too much or too little is to measure 
it, not by pound or pints, or quarts 
but by calories. Food helps to give 
power to work (energy). Calories 
measure the amount of power to work 
or play that food gives us. The more 
you work or play, the more calories 
you need. Every movement you 
make uses up calories—sitting uses 
more than lying down, and standing 
uses more than sitting quietly, and 
waiking uses more than standing, 


and running uses more than walking. 
There are two things we need to 
know about calories: 


1. How many calories we need. 

2. How many calories are in the 
food we eat. 

The average number of calories 
needed each day by boys and girls of 
the following ages are: 

Age in Years 

Number of Calories 
Needed for Each lbs. 
One ought to Weigh 


6-9 36-32 
10-13 34-30 
14-17 30-23 


Figure out the number of calories 
you need for your age and height. 

(Age = 10 years. Number of 
calories for each pound = 34 calories 
per lb. Normal weight = 60 pounds. 
60x34 = 2040). 

Activities 

If pictures can be found or draw- 
ings made so that a chart can be 
made which will enable the pupil to 
visualize 100 calorie portions of these 
common foods, it will be found of 
great value. 

Lesson XVI 
Cereals 
Subject Matter 

1. Review main facts as presented 
in outline for grades V and VI. 

2. Discuss ‘‘Milled Products.”’ 
Flours (See pamphlet in library) 
Manufacture 
Meals 

3. Discuss the greater ease oi 
digestibility of hard breads compar- 
ed with fresh or hot breads and pan- 
cakes, because they (the former) do 
not form a doughy mass which pre- 
vents the digestive juices from mix- 
ing with them. 

4. Discuss the use of cereal grains 
in making pastes such as macaron{ 
and spaghetti. Discuss the use of 
these as substitutes for rice or po- 
tatoes. 

5. Vitamin B is found in the outer 
coats of grains. This vitamin pro- 
tects us from a disease of the nerves 
and also makes us grow. (See ‘‘Food 
Facts for Every Day’’). 

6. Cereals are not very rich in pro- 
tein minerals and vitamin. What 
foods should be served with them? 
Activities 

1. Report on “Bread Making 
Among Various Peoples’ p. 101 in 
“Health Training.” (Divide this topic 
up among several pupils.) 

2. Report on ‘How Robinson 
Crusoe Made Bread’ in ‘Health 
Training’ if you have sufficient time. 
Lesson XVII 

Give tests and save samples of test 
papers. 

GRADE I. 
Lesson XVIII 
Eggs 
Subject Matter 

1. Eggs help to make us grow. 

2. They also help to make strong 
muscles and bones. 

3. We should have one egg a day 
or at least three a week. 

4. When we have eggs and milk 
we do not need meat. 


Sept., 1927 
Activities 
1. Show picture of a hen. Teach 
this rhyme. 


Higgledy, piggledy my black hen, 
Lays fresh eggs for little men; 
Little men eai every day, 

One of the eggs my hen doth lay. 
Adopted fr. Metropolitan Mother Goose 

2. Show a picture or a jointed fig- 
ure of Humpty Dumpty and talk about 
or teach this rhyme: 

Oh Humpty Dumpty’s a very fine fel- 
low, 

His outside is white and his inside is 
yellow; 

I like him for dinner when cooked 
soft and right, 

But when he is fried I do not feel 
bright. 

Lesson XIX 

Summary of Foods 

Aim: To fix more firmly by re- 
view and drill the food facts learned 
thus far. 

Activities 

Name, or better, show pictures of 
all kinds of food. Let a child pick up 
a picture, name the food, tell whether 
it is a good or bad food, and, if pos- 
sible, for what meal it is suitable. 
Lesson XX 
Cleanliness 
Subject Matter 

1. We must wash our hands before 
eating and before handling food. 

2. Fruit must be washed before us- 
ing it. 

3. We must never exchange food 
we have had in our mouths, as candy 
or gum or pick up food and eat it 
after it has fallen to the floor. 

4. We must wash our hands after 
going to the toilet. 

Activities 

1. If possible draw skeleton figures 
to illustrate the facts represented in 
the subject matter. 


2. Tell the story of ‘“‘The Three 
Bears.”’ 
The Three Bears — Modern Version 


Once upon a time there were Three 
Bears who lived in a little house at 
the edge of a wood. 

There was the Great Big Father 
Bear, the Middle-sized Mother Bear 
and the Little Wee Baby Bear. 

The Three Bears decided to take a 
walk while they were waiting for 
their oatmeal, which the Middle- 
sized Mother Bear had placed on the 
table to cool. 

While they were gone Mary Marie 
a dainty, golden fluffy haired little 
girl came to their house. 

She rapped at the door; nobody an- 
swered; she rapped again, nobody an- 
swered. She rapped again. Still no- 
body answered. 

Then what do you think! She rais- 
ed the latch and walked right in 
without waiting to be invited. 

On a bench in the kitchen were 
three wash basins. She wanted to 
wash her hands. She looked at'Great 
Big Father’s Basin. 

“This is too grimy around the 
edges,’’ said Mary Marie. 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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SURE 


as daylight 


PURE 


as sunshine 


ERE are the plain facts 
about Borden’s Evapor- 


1. It gives uniform results in 
cooking because every drop 
in every can is doubly rich 
milk with the-cream left in. 


2. It’s an absolutely safe milk for any 
use—the finest country milk, abso- 
lutely sterilized, sold and delivered 
in sealed containers instead of bottles. 


These two facts in themselves explain 
why Domestic Science Teachers 
everywhere prefer Borden’s. They 
specify it because it does so thor- 
oughly eliminate uncertainty in the 
milk supply for classroom work. 


Then, too, careful mothers prefer 
Borden’s. They know it’s safe for 
every family use. They know how 
much richness it adds to many dishes. 
It not only gives a better flavor to 
cooking but it supplies the much 
needed vitamins and indispensable 
mineral salts. Milk, in particular, 





should be freely used in the 


ated Milk: Baron ate) diet of children. Every 


school lunch—as well as 
other meals—should include 
milk or some dish made 
largely of milk, like cream 
soup. There is the on-the- 
shelf convenience factor of Borden’s, 
too. Not only sold everywhere but so 
easy to keep an extra supply against 
emergencies. 

But, whenever or wherever used, in 
the classroom or in the family, re- 
member that with Borden’s Evaporat- 
ed Milk cooking results are sure. Use 
it wherever the recipe calls for milk. 


For an unusual collection of tempting 
dishes made with Borden’s, send for 
our new book, ‘Milk and Its Place in 
Good Cookery”. Practical, interest- 
ing — gives full information about 
milk in all forms. Domestic Science 
Teachers are using it as a manual in 
their class rooms. And it’s equally 
welcome in the home kitchen. Use 
the coupon below. 

















™\ THE BORDEN COMPANY 
729 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York,N.Y. 


Please send me free copy of “Milk 
and Its Place in Good Cookery”. 



































WHEREVER 





THE RECIPE CALLS FOR MILK 
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A Personal Note from the Publisher 
to the Subscriber— 


Dear Subscriber: -- 


An important an- 
nouncement of an enlargement 
of policy for The Home Economist 
which will be the new name of 
Food and Health Education begin- 
ning with the October number, 
appears at the right of this 
letter to you. 


We hope by this change to in- 
erease our usefulness to you. 
We will give you much that we 
have not heretofore been able 
to include in the magazine in 
its older form. The wider oppor- 
tunities of home economics 
education will be covered ina 
helpful and constructive manner. 


The advertisement shown on this 
page will reach several hundred 
thousand teachers but, best 
friends are old friends and we 
want all our present readers to 
feel that we, in broadening our 
scope, are increasing Our ser- 
vice to them. 


You, the home economist in the 
school, are forming public opin- 
ion through the students--a 
most important task. 


We are endeavoring to work with 
you to make your teaching more 
effective. 


Yours sincerely, 


/ =. 
eat 


Publisher 


P..S.: Would you like to do us a Very Great favor 
and at the same time do, we believe, a favor to some 
of your teacher friends? Assuming that you say ‘‘yes”’ 
it is to let these friends see this issue and let them 
read the accompanying advertisement so that they also 
may have The Home Economist come to them to make 
their teaching more effective and pleasant. 








You Can’t Afford to Miss This 


IMPORTANT CHANGE-OF-NAME 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION INDUCEMENT 


PUBLISHER'S RISK 


3 Months of 


FOOD AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


Which will appear for the first time 
in October under its new name 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to 
Foods, Clothing, Home and Health 


EACHERS-PRIMARY, SECONDARY, HIGH SCHOOL, 
TEACHER TRAINING, and COLLEGE-ALL WILL BE IN- 
TERESTED READERS of this significant addition to the current 
periodical literature of economy and hygiene in the classroom and 
home. EB 


AN ENLIGHTENED AND AUTHORITATIVE editorial policy will 
continue to prevail in the renamed publication. New departments 
have been introduced and others will be added as desirable to keep 
abreast of the unfolding science of Home Economics in its numerous 
and significant contacts with daily professional and private life. 
GRIPPING AND INSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS will appear 
from the pens of leading authorities and active workers in educa- 
tional, social welfare and scientific problems. 


MONTHLY REPORTS from classroom food laboratories and re- 
search centers will be presented in their relation to current aspects 
of food, clothing, home, health. Special Bureaus of Information will 
be employed to keep these reports full and interesting for the instruc- 
tion and files of readers. 

CLASSROOM METHODS will be discussed in all their changing 
aspects and important suggestions will be made to teachers interested 
in keeping their work fresh and fascinating to themselves and their 
pupils, 

TENDENCIES OF THE DAILY PRESS will be carefully presented 
in relation to published “Health Hints”, which will be scrutinized and 
reviewed by our editors and contributors in a spirit of kindly and 
constructive suggestion. 

EVERY WOMAN INTERESTED IN THE TEACHING AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HOME ECONOMICS IN ANY OF ITS PHASES WILL BE 
AN INTERESTED READER OF THE HOME ECONOMIST. 
IN ITS ENLARGED TREATMENT THIS MONTHLY PUBLICA- 
TION WILL EARN A’ PERMANENT PLACE IN THE REFER- 
ENCE LIBRARY OF EVERY SERIOUS TEACHER, WRITER 
AND PROFESSIONAL WOMAN. 


Fill out the coupon below, return to us and we will enter your sub- 
scription at our risk. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
formerly 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
————-——-- COUPON-———-———— — 


I enclicse one dollar ($1.00) for which enter a year’s subscription 
to the Home Economist. This subscription is at your risk and at any 
time within three months from date you will, at my request, return 
my dollar and cancel the subscription. 


Name ............. Gtieneeabaciahaetn as tad ednasidiasiastinbiawomiadstabulecteeals 
Address ietecebeendes LISey, aon sinasiibnkaaec toed 
EE > ee sebtnepeceice MMIII <7 iadubbasehie maadcscons 














‘Please show it to a friend and mail it to another friend, both teachers. Let them use the coupon. 
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Nutrition and Health Outline 
(Continued from Page 144) 


She looked at the 
Mother Bears basin. 

“This is too high,’’ said Mary Marie. 

She looked at the Little Wee Baby 
Bear’s basin. 

“This is just right,’’ she said. 

She washed and washed until she 
had used all of the Little Bear’s soap 
which was in a nice little glass bali 
above the basin. She had to press a 
little silver rod to let the soap come 
pouting into her hands jus: like 
water. 

She went into the dining room. On 
the table were three bowls of 
meal now cool enough to eat. 

She tasted the Great Big Father 
Bear’s oatmeal. It had coffee poured 
Over it. 

“Oh,” said Mary 
too strong.”’ 

She tasted the Mother Bear’s oat- 
meal, It had tea poured over it. 


Middle-sized 


Oat- 


Marie, ‘“‘this is 


“Oh,” said Mary Marie, ‘‘this is too 
bitter.”’ 

She tasted the Little Wee Baby’s 
oatmeal. It had cream poured over 
it. 

“Oh,” said 
just right.” 


Mary Marie, ‘‘this is 


She ate and she ate until she had 
eaten every bit of it. 

She went into the next room. | 
was a hallway that led to the Bear’s 
bedrooms. 

She stopped in the Great Big Fath- 
er Bear’s room. His window was up 
just a teenty weenty ways. 

“Oh,’’ said Mary Marie, ‘‘it 
smelly in here.” 


is too 


into the Middle-sized 
Her window was open 


She went 
Bear’s room. 


just a teenty weenty ways higher 
than the s‘ather Bear’s window. 
“Oh,” said Mary Marie, ‘it is too 


stuffy in here.”’ 

She went into the Little Wee Baby 
Bear’s room. His window was way. 
way up. On the wall right by the 
bed was a little card that had printed 
on it in great big letters, “Remember 


to sleep with your windows open. 
Bear School.”’ 
“Why,” said Mary Marie, “that 


looks like a card I took home from 
my school last week.”’ 

She climbed into the Little Wee 
Baby Bear’s bed and was soon sound 
asleep. 

In a short time the Bears came 
home. 

“Who has been touching my wash 
basin?’”’ said the Great Big Father 
Beir in his great big voice. 






“Who has been touching my wash 
basin?’’ said the Middle-sized Bear 
in her middle-sized voice. 

“Who has been touching my wash 
basin?’ said the Little Wee Bear in 
his Little Wee voice. ‘‘And my soap 
is all used up.” 


They went into the dining room. 


“Who has been tasting my oat- 
meal?”’ said the Great Big Father 
Bea. 

“Who has been tasting. my oat- 
meal?’’ said the Middle-sized Bear. 

“Who has been tasting my oOat- 


meal?’’ said the Little Wee Bear. ‘It 
is all eaten up.” 

They went into their bedrooms 

“Who has been meddling with my 
bed?’’ said the Great Big Father Bear. 

“Who has been meddling with my 
bed?”’ said the Middle-sized Bear. 

“Who has been meddling with my 
bed?” said the Little Wee Bear, ‘‘And 
here she is!”’ 

Mary Marie awakened at the sound 
of their voices, ran to the open win- 
dow, went right through it and did 
not stop running until she was safe 
in her own home. 


Theresa Dansdill. 


Lesson XXI 


Review facts in previous lesson. 











HE 
food they eat. 


can Syrup. 


Rich in Dextrose, the energizing food 
element, KARO provides genuine 
nourishment to growing bodies. 

Leading Doctors, dieticians and ped- 
KARO 


for children — particularly in cases 


iatrists highly recommend 


of malnutrition. 








strength and energy of 
children depend largely on the 
Serve 
plenty of KARO, the great Ameri- 


The Great American 


“st 





them 





Health Food ~ 
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ecause 


of the assurance 
of successful ze- 
sults, discrimi- 
nating house- 
wives always 
insist on Royal 
Baking Powder. 
Bestforbiscuits, 
cakes and muf- 
fins, etc. 








FREE. 


The Royal Cook Book, contain- 
ing 350 tested recipes for all 
kinds of delicious foods, will be 
sent on request. Mail the coupon 
below. 








THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
Dept. 21, 101 East 42nd Street, New Yo:k 


Please send me free copy of the Royal 
Cook Book. 


City. . 











Suggestions to Teachers Regarding Sources 
of Material 








EDITOR’S NOTE—To assist teach- 
ers in obtaining material published by 
manufacturers of foods, we will gladly 
forward requests from teachers to these 
manufacturers. Key number must be 
given with each booklet on a separate 
slip of paper, size 4x4 in. 











1. “Temperature Charts.” Helpful 
charts, perforated for binding with les- 
son plans or may be hung on the wall 
through center perforation. Combina- 
tion of time and temperature charts, 
together with standard recipes form 
quite a complete baking guide for class 
or home use. 


3. “Lesson Plans.” A set of booklets 
under the following captions: “Deep 
Fat Frying;” “Baking Powder Batters 
and Doughs;” “Cakes, Frostings and 
Fillings;” “Christmas Suggestions;’ 
“The Muffin Mixture and Its Varia- 
tions;” “Baking Powder Biscuit and Its 
Relatives;” ‘Baking Thése 
are perforated so that they will fit into 
any note book. 


’ 


’ 


Powder.’ 


4. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet fea- 
turing recipes for quick breads and vari- 
ous dessert dishes. 


7. “Feeding the Child for Health.” 
A good example of how progressive 
manufacturers are adapting the facts in 
science to their own educational pub- 
licity. Fruit and its place in the diet 
is the central point of the discussion. 


19. “Production of Powdered Milk.” 
Wall chart showing process used in 
commercial preparation of powdered 


milk. 


24. “Why We Refrigerate Foods.” 
Pamphlet treating of the reasons un- 
derlying food spoilage and why low 
temperatures retard food decomposition. 


27. “Reliable Recipes.” A seventy- 
five-page cook book prepared by the 
domestic science department of a large 


baking powder company. Recipes in 


clude directions for preparing all 
dishes in which baking powder is 
used. Material is well arranged. 


40. “Nationally Known Recipes.” A 
fiftv-page booklet showing how pow- 
éered milk may be used in soups, fish, 
salad dressings, . breads, and 


sauces, 


candies. More than thirty organiza- 
tions, manufacturers, educators and 
magazine editors cooperated in the 


making of the booklet. 


41. “Jo the Teacher.” Booklet show- 
ing how to visualize to classes facts 
about powdered milk. An educational 
wall chart showing process of manufac- 
ture of powdered milk will also be sent 
free to teachers. 


42. “Surprise Recipes.” A collection 
of recipes featuring powdered lemon 
juice (not lemon extract), printed in 
convenient form for use in a recipe- 
filing cabinet. 


43. “To the Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics and Dietetics.” A booklet show- 
ing the place of powdered milk in bread 
making. 


72. “Modern Bread.” Leaflet an- 
swering the following questions: what 


makes the modern loaf of baker’s 
bread? What is milk bread? What 
is the nutritive value of “milk 
bread’? Shall we eat whole wheat 


or white bread? Is the quality of 
baker’s bread as high as that of home 


made? Is baker’s bread a sanitary 
product? Today? Why milk in 
bread? 


74. “How to Make Jellies, Jams, and 
Marmalades.” Recipes for the use of 
fresh, canned or dried fruits with the 
aid of commercial pectin. 


77. “Digestibility, Roughage and Vi- 
tamins.” Leaflet containing an address 
before the American Home Economics 
Association. 


78. “The Bread of Life.” An ad- 
dress before American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion Convention. 


(Continued on Page 150) 
















TRADE MARK 


SoucaTIONY 





Practical Helps for 
Home Economics Teachers 


Consisting of Educational Samples of 
high grade products and lesson plan 
suggestions published in our 


HOMEMAKERS BULLETIN 


sent free to Home Economics teachers. 
Write to-day and have your name 
entered on our “Live List’’ to receive 
these valuable aids to teaching. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Proprietor 
2450 Grove St. Freeport, New York 
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A MILLION AND A HALF WOMEN 
READERS TODAY SIMPLIFY THEIR 


PROBLEMS WITH THIS 
BEST F OODS LIBRARY 


OLD AND NEW 
. IDEAS OF DIET Vous 








The Best Foods Library is a library of five interesting booklets which Martha 
Adams and her assistants of the Best Foods Home Economics Service have 
prepared to help you with your problems of Economy — Cookery — Nutri 
tion — Health. 


The Salad Bowl 

40 Tested Recipes 

A Monograph on Margarine 

The Truth About A Much Discussed Food 
Old and New Ideas of Diet—By Dr. Philip B. Hawk 


Many educational specialists have found for its valuable dietetic information, and its 

these publications a valuable addition to excellent recipes. The Best Foods Horne 

their food libraries. These booklets have Economics Service has published other book- 

been used by thousands of students in Home lets besides those specified above. It will 

Economics classes. continue to publish authoritative literature 

You, too, will enjoy the Best Foods Library on various phases of cookery and nutrition. 
NUT MARGARINE 


ALSO One of the Best Foods 


Best Foods Mayonnaise 

Best Foods Relish Spred 

Best Foods Thousand Island 
Dressing 

Best Foods (Fannings) 
Bread and Butter Pickles 

Best Foods Shortning. 





New York City 





THE BEST FOODS. INC. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Write to Martha Adams for 
the Best Foods Library, 
care of The Best Foods 
Home Economics Service, 
297 Fourth Avenue, 
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We get to 
school early 


“OUR mother gives us early 


breakfasts . . . big bowls of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and 
nice sweet milk.” 

A wholesome breakfast is 
important for the health of 
growing children. Teachers 
have found that the child 
who eats the right food in 
the morning does better 
work than the one who is 
wrongly fed. 

To help you to encourage 
your pupils to eat breakfast, 
our Home Economics De- 
partment has prepared a 
Breakfast Score Card. Send 
for one for each child under 
your supervision. 


eee ey 
; Home Economics Department FH-9 | 
KELLOGG COMPANY | 

| Battle Creek, Michigan { 
| a send me Breakfast Score 
ards. 
| Name——— . | 
Address- = a4 
wll 


CORN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN 





PEP 





Commercial Material 
(Continued from Page 148) 


83. “Foods That Give Health.” Pam- 
phlet dealing with milk, cereals, breads, 
meats, leafy and starchy vegetables, 
fruits, fats, sugars, special foods, vita- 
mins, a mother’s dietary needs, growth 
and muscle building, energy for play, 
regulation and protection, health rules. 


85. “What Foods Will Keep the 
Family Well?’ Pamphlet containing out- 
line for planning health menus. 


97. “The Romance of Ice.” Interesting 
beoklet telling how the deeds of oiden 
times have led to present performance 
in the ice industries. 


104. “Bread as the Physician Sees 
toa An address delivered before 
American Bakers’ Association. 


108. ‘“Foods—Facts, Fads and Fan- 
cies.” Some helpful information in 
pamphlet form, presented by the editor 
of a dietetic magazine, 


111. “Good Pies Easy to Make.’ A 
small booklet giving recipes, a table 
of oven temperatures, and very good 
illustrations of the process used in pie 
making. Exceptionally well prepared. 


116. “Domestic Science Bulletins.” A 
series of leaflets, arranged as lesson 
plans, featuring the use of fruit. Nn- 
merous recipes. Valuable for home eco- 
nomics classes and teachers of home 
economics. 


131. “Ice Cream Making in the Home. 
Some Ice Cream Freezers.’ Authorita- 
tive information concerning types of ice 
cream freezers and methods of freezing 
including recipes for frozen dishes. 


151. “Oleomargarine. Its Purity, 
Wholesomeness and Economic Impo~- 
tance.” Valuable information concern- 
ing the production, food value and eco- 
nomic value of oleomargarine. Pre- 
pared by the research department of a 
trade association. 


156. “Twenty Lessons in Domestic 
Science.” Suggested lessons for the 
domestic science teacher. Issued by 4 
baking powder company. 


157. “The Care of the Home Refrig- 
erator.” “Where to Place Food in the 


Household Refrigerator.’ Two _ book- 
lets giving practical and much needed 


information in a condensed form. 


170. “Sunkist Recipes for Every 
Day.” Fifty-page illustrated pamphlet 
giving a variety of recipes and. direc- 
tions for serving fruits. Ten-minute 
salads and ten-minute desserts are spe- 
cial features. Not furnished in quan 
tity. 


179. ‘Nurses’ Handbook of Recipes 
fer Oranges and Lemons.” Recipes, 
tested and compiled by experts in con- 
venient notebook form, for beverages, 
salads, desserts, and quantity recipes. 
Caloric content for each noted. Lim- 
ited quantities distributed to nurses’ 
classes only. 


187. “‘Down East’ Recipes.” Recipes 
for North Atlantic and Maine Coast fish 
products and some other high quality 
canned products of New England spe. 
cialties. Colored illustrations suggest 
the most attractive ways of serving 
these dishes at the table. 


196. “Frozen Desserts.” A _ booklet 
prepared by a large milk company. 
Contains some valuable hints as to the 
use of milk in connection with recipes 
that call for double cream such as 
frozen desserts. Also contains direc- 
tions for freezing ice cream and desserts 
which require no cooking. 


200. “Care of the Child's Food in 
the Home.” Authoritative discussion 
of importance on refrigeration showins 
growth of bacteria when proper care is 
lacking. By Dr. Mary E. Pennington. 








Have You Requested 
Educational Material for 
Your New Classes? 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


1135 Fullerton Av., Chicago, Ill. 











Every Teacher 
Should Have This 
New Food Catalog 


WENTY-FOUR 

pages listing the 

new and approved 

foods used in the routine 

treatment of diabetes, 

obesity and other diseases 

requiring dietary treatment. Quantitative ana- 
lysis of foods enables you to advise diets with 
fine accuracy. Variety and suggestive recipes 
permit making welcome changes. Written in non- 
technical text that your patient will understand. 


Table of Contents 
Page 


20 
Insulin Equipment...21-22 
Testing Apparatus... 23 





CHICAGO DIETETIC 
SUPPLY HOUSE 
1750 W. Van Buren St. 
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215. “Teacher’s Outline for a Do. 254. “Milk to Drink.” 
tempting milk and fruit juice drinks 
which appeal particularly to children 
and help to get them to take all the 
milk they ought to have. 


mestic Science Course.” A series of in- 
teresting bulletins with lesson plans. 


216. “Tempting Recipes.” Booklet 
containing recipes for biscuits, muffins, 


doughnuts, cakes, cookies, pies, pudding 255. “Saves Butter in Your Cooking.” 
A leaflet containing suggestions for pre- with quaint pictures that children 
paring creamed and scalloped vegeta- 
ble dishes with evaporated milk. 


sauces, frostings, and candies. 


220. “Dietetic Bulletins.” Another 
series of leaflets, featuring each recipe 
with its value in calories and grams. 256. “For 
For nurses and nurses’ classes. 


222. “A Real New England Treat.” 
Pamphlet containing recipes on break- 
fast and luncheon dishes, tea and lun- 257. 
cheon sandwiches, dinner dishes and 
desserts with colored illustration of 
prepared dishes, based upon a delicious 
canned brown bread. 


orated milk. 


Also recipes for the preparation of high- 


234. “The Story of California Or- 
anges and Lemons.” Illustrated thirty- 
page booklet including early history of 
the California Citrus Industry. 


ealoric foods, 
ated milk. 


253. “Meats Cooked in Milk.” A leaf- 
let giving some interesting recipes for 
the preparation of meats and fish cook- 
ed in milk and some suggestions for 
ways to give the family the milk they’ 


oratory.” Gives 


258. “Junket 
interesting and helpful booklet on the 
value of milk in the diet, and the ad- 
vantages of junket 
prepared by the Director of Dietetics 
in a well known 


Puddings, 
tards.” <A half dozen tested recipes for 
delicious desserts prepared with evap- 


nomical and convenient preparation of 


using 


in 


259. “Junket Recipes.” 
need. lar booklet of delightful new desserts, 


Pies and Cus- 


recipe for the eco- 


undiluted evapor- 


Dietetics.” A most 


sanitarium. 
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including also suggestions for dainty 
menus, and directions for making cot- 
tage cheese, ice creams and baby foods 
with junket. 


Formulae for 


260. “The Princess and the Magic 
Junket.” The delightful story of a 
little princess in a tiny book illustrated 


“love” almost as well as they do junket. 


261. “A Dozen New Ways to Use 
Milk.” A very helpful little book re- 
garding milk, which includes twelve re- 
cipes for attractive new UNCOOKED 
milk desserts that can be prepared eas- 
ily and quickly. 


“Suggestions for the Diet Lab- 


262, “The Story of Cheese.”  In- 
tensely interesting description of some 
of the world’s most famous cheeses, 


acidophilus milk using evaporated milk where they are made and how. with 
for the necessary sterilized milk basis. 


specific instructions for home use in 
cheese making. Prepared by a cheese 
expert and usually sold for 50c.. Sent 
free on request. 


263. “The Composition and Food 
Value of Margarine.’ Booklet telling 
about the history of margarine. 


health food; 264. “Answering Bread Criticisms.” 
Leaflet containing a laboratory study 
of bread. 


A very popu- 265. “White Bread.” Leaflet telling 
the role of white bread in nutrition 





res — 
A Valuable Manual 





Educational material of a commercial nature has 
proved extremely help‘ul in arousing the interest 
of students in Cookery classes. Information gain- 
ed from there outside helps frequently is put to 
practical use long after facts gained from text 
books have been forgotten. 


The Procter & Gamble Company offers to tne Home 
| Economics Teacher a manual which deals with the 
preparation of different types of foods. Each of the 
12 chapters contains a discussion of the principles 
| involved in the cooking of the food, the selection 
| of ingredients, the nutritive value of the food and 
a variety of interesting recipes. 

| 


A copy of this Manual of Cookery will be sent free 
to any Home Economics teacher upon request. 
Simply fill out and mail us the coupon below. 
Further copies for class room use will be sent in 
any number needed upon assurance that they will 
be used as demonstration manuals or collateral text 
books. 





PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Department V-9 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me, free, a sample copy of the Manual of 
Cookery. 


Name 


CIE Ved eh Sade ea eee eG odes hu 6 See dercunva coWineatue as 
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| for the Home Economics Teacher | 











For Your Convenience 


Our first and uppermost thought in making 
Kraft Cheese is to make it good, then to make it 
convenient. And it is that idea that has trans- 
formed the huge, insanitary disc of cheese of un- 
certain quality into the wholesome goodness of 
Kraft Cheese in the tinfoil loaf or these convenient 
packages. 

Our Home Economics Department is waiting to 
serve you. ‘Teachers and all others interested in 
cooking problems and dietetics are especially in- 
vited to communicate with this department for 
recipe suggestions and other literature. 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
General Offices, Chicago 


KRAFT CHEESE 
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Double Action Insures 


Baking Success 


For three generations Calu- 
met Baking Powder has en- 
joyed steadily increasing sales. 
More and more customers call 
for Calumet. Every day, Do- 
mestic Science teachers, house- 
wives, chefs and bakers decide 
for themselves that Calumet is 
the brand best suited for their 
use — dependable and whole- 
some, insuring their reputation 
of being “good cooks.” 


ALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 


Baking Powder 


With Calumet, a double act- 
ing baking powder, you do not 
have to use extra care and 
precaution. You may bake 
either in a hot or moderate 
oven with safety — you may 
move the food in the oven or 
open the door for inspection 
without fear of it falling. You 
may mix a pan of muffins or 
biscuits at night, put them in 
the ice chest and they are ready 
for the oven in the morning. 


Double-acting baking powder 
means a baking powder con- 
taining two leavening units: 
One unit begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven; 
then both work together — 
your guarantee against failure 
— against waste. - 
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or 


Calumet Baking Powder 
Company 
4100 Fillmore Street 
Chicago Illinois 

















Material Recently Received 


266. “Add.A.Leaf Hostess Book.” <A 
loose leaf, leather note book containing 
recipes, menus, notes on etiquette and 
entertaining as well as blank pages for 
writing in your own favorite recipes 
and a good index. Additional pages cf 
recipes are sent out from time to time 
by the Home Economics department of 
the company. A charge of $1.00 is made 
for the book. 


267. “Manual of Cookery.” Good 
recipes and household suggestions bound 
in a substantial volume. Cost 50 cents. 


268. “Vitamines in Canned Foods." 
A valuable bulletin for teachers of ad- 
vanced classes. Contains the results of 
experiments made by a large research 
‘aboratory into the vitamin content of 
canned foods. Revised edition. 


269. “Hasymake Desserts.” Small 
recipe book telling how to make quick 
desserts. 


270. “Asparagus.” Information and 
recipes about this popular vegetable. 


271. “Food for Camping Appetites.” 
A booklet containing many good sug. 
gestions and recipes for meals that can 
be cooked out of doors. 


272. “Peanut Butter.” A novel fold- 
er holding recipe cards that tell how toa 
use peanut butter. Also contain tables 
of food values and interesting informa. 
tion about the product. 


273. “Dependable Self-Rising Flour 
Recipes.” Booklet featuring the use of 
self-rising flour for breads, cakes and 
desserts. 


274. “The Story of Vanilla.” An in- 
teresting book telling of the history oi 
vanilla, its cultivation, preparation for 
market, and making of the extract. Well 
written and fully illustrated. 


275. “The Story of the Banana.” Fea. 
tures the history of the banana, its im. 
portance as an article of commerce and 
its food value. Well illustrated. 


276. “From the Tropics to Your Ta- 
ble.” A book of recipes for the banana, 
showing how it can be used in many 
ways, 


277. “Health in Frozen Form.” <A 
booklet telling of the value of ice cream. 


278. “Simple Sea Food Recipes.” Con. 
tains information on the food value of 
fish and tables showing the seasons for 
various fish as well as many recipes. 


279. “Coffee.” A text book giving a 
short history of coffee, telling how and 
where it is grown, and how it is pre- 
pared for the market. Interestingly 
written and illustrated. 


280. “The Blue Book of Canning and 
Preserving Recipes.” A fifty-six page 
book of recipes for all kinds of canning 
and preserving published by the educa. 
tional department of a large glass jar 
manufacturer. A well gotten up, illus- 
trated book. 


281. “Gelatine in Spring Menus.” A 
pamphlet giving suggestions for the use 
of gelatine in domestic science lessons 
together with sample menus and recipes. 


282. “Use of Gelatine in the Dietary.” 
A chart listing the composition of gela- 
tine and its uses for general, nutritive 
and dietetic purposes. 


283. “Campfire Cookery.” Individual 
and large size recipes for camp cook- 
ery. 


Tested and Approved Equip- 
ment 


Vollrath Enamel~are: Vollrath Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis. High grade enamel. 
ware for cooking and household use. 
Made in great number of sizes and 
shapes. White and colored ware as well 
as silver gray ironware. Well made, ef. 
ficient and durable. 

Sanette Garbage Can: Master Metal 
Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y. White 
enameled container with galvanized in- 
set for holding garbage. A tightly fit- 
ting cover opens with a foot pedal, elim- 
inating stooping to remove the cover. 
Waterproofed paper bags supplied for 
lining inset can. 

Fuller Brushes: Well made _ brushes 
carefully designed for all household and 


cleaning purposes. Easily kept clean 
and very durable. 

Waterless Cooker: Kitchen Craft 
Company, West Bend, Wis. <A _ heavy 


aluminum kettle with a specially con- 
structed, tight fitting cover that pre. 
vents the loss of steam. The kettle has 
a heavy base with a layer of asbestos 
between the bottom of the kettle and 
the outside base, making it suitable for 
the new waterless type of cooking. Made 
in several sizes and with inset pans. 
Metal Sponge: Gottschalk Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A very good abrasive 
and cleaner for all kinds of utensils. 
Will not scratch or rust. 
Efficient and durable. 


Student Clubs in the United 
States 


(Continued from Page 140) 

Help children form proper food habits. 
X. Problems. 

The problems listed grouped 
selves under the following: 

1. Attendance—how to improve at. 
tendance and also regulations for mem- 
bership and attendance. 

2. Material and suggestions for pro 
grams—educational and _ social pro- 
grams. List of suitable plays, where to 
obtain them, etc., health plays witho.t 
fairies in them: Songs. Initiation cere- 
mony. 

3. Money making suggestions. 

4. Methods of keeping in touch with 
other home economics clubs. 

5. Outside club activities—social ser- 
vice, etc. 

6. Suggestions for publicity. 

7. Suggestions for cooperation wiih 
other departments in school, 


them- 











